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CHAPTER VI. 

A QUARTER of a century ago few 
people, living beyond its immediate 
neighbourhood, were aware of the 
existence of such a place as Swet- 
enham., Lying somewhat out of 
the great highway to the West, it 
was scarcely possible to conceive 
any traveller being attracted there 
on business, and the country around 
was not sufficiently picturesque to 
tempt artistic explorers. Every- 
thing is changed now. Almost 
the sole relic of the quiet little 
hamlet is the gray old church- 
tower, that seems strangely mis- 
placed amongst the red - brick 
street-rows radiating from the 
station on a well-travelled branch- 
line. 

The great men of those parts 
for many generations had been 
the Vernons of Vernon Mallory. 
The then-time representative of 
that family was a very unpopula 
character ; and deservedly so; for 
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his manners and morals rather 
beseemed a Hungarian magnate 
than a decent English squire. Ar- 
rogant amongst his equals, he 
ground down dependents and infe- 
riors to a dead-level of servility ; 
hunted poachers like wild-beasts, 
—with hound, if not with horn ; 
and in more ways than one 
evinced ideas of feudal privileges, 
utterly out of date even in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Several children had been 
borne to him by a wife, endowed 
with a temper almost as haughty 
as his own, who was not in- 
clined to condone his number- 
less infidelities. Horace Vernon 
was a profligate of the worst pos- 
sible form ; his victims were chosen 
usually from the class whose wrongs, 
by virtue of his station, he was 
bound to redress ; aad he was ut- 
terly unscrupulous as to the means 
of working out his will. His love, 
or the brutal passion that he dig- 
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nified by the name, was more 
harmful than his anger; and it 
was better to see his cruel eyes 
set like black flint-stones, than 
melting into treacherous softness. 
Educational boards, and middle- 
class examinations, had not come 
into existence then; and Radical- 
ism had not spread far beyond the 
outskirts of towns: peasants and 
small yeomen, in many remote 
rural districts, were as stupidly 
patient and irrationally loyal as 
any Carinthian boor. Men would 
look up from their work and scowl 
as the wicked squire rode by, and 
perhaps growl a curse under their 
breath; but none murmured or 
complained aloud: even in the 
ale- house, when tongues 
loosened by liquor, only a glum, 
significant silence followed the 
mention of his name. So long as 
Horace Vernon was not thwarted 
abroad, he cared little for being 
called to account at home; and 
went on the tenor of his way, 
reckless, if not rejoicing. Never- 
theless, in the great house there 
was discontent always, and not 
seldom bitter word-duels. 

If the dwellers in and about 
Swetenham were not lucky in 
their landlord, they could boast 
of one blessing not to be despised. 
It was the healthiest place possi- 
ble. It lay ina broad valley, shel- 
tered to the east and north, but 
athwart which there was free pass- 
age for the pleasant breezes that 
swept over the chalk downs. So 
the sanitary requirements of the 
neighbourhood were easily satis- 
fied ; indeed, there was no more 
than work enough for a single 
practitioner. 
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For nearly fifty years this post 
had been filled by a certain Doctor 
Thorner. All medical men were 
‘doctors’ in those parts and those 
days, without regard to their pre- 
cisediploma ordegree. You needed 
only to watch him jogging along 
behind his sober old pony, and 
coming to a stand-still wherever he 
got a chance ofa gossip on the road 
or over a gate, to guess at once that 
there was seldom urgent need for 
his services. In truth, these were 
chiefly confined to bringing young 
folks into the world, and helping 
old ones to slide out of it comfort- 
ably. But the shadow on the dial 
kept creeping on—a little more 
slowly, than in other 
places, yet still creeping on, even 
in Swetenham. Doctor Thorner 
felt less equal to his work, light 
as it was, and less patient of in- 
terruptions to his night’s rest. He 
had saved more than enough to 
furnish thenceforward his modest 
needs ; but was too wise to give up 
practice altogether, for the bread 
of utter idleness would certainly 
have disagreed with his digestion ; 
so he determined to retire on half- 
pay for the present, and to take 
an assistant. One fine morning 
a new doctor appeared in Sweten- 
ham. 

James Kendall was a man of 
about thirty, with a sharp fox face 
and foxy hair; a low though not 
a pleasant voice ; and a manner 
that most people found disagree- 
ably obsequious. The master of 
Vernon Mallory was not easily 
surfeited with servility: from 
the very first he seemed to take 
a fancy to the new-comer; and 
treated him with more courtesy 
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—cold as it was—than he had ever 
shown to the honest, homely old 
man who had assisted at his own 
birth, and the deaths of both his 
parents. 

The discords and bickerings at 
the great house had waxed bitterer 
of late ; indeed, ever since the es- 
tablishment there of Mademoiselle 
Adéle Deshon in the quality of 
governess. She was a Provengale ; 
rather piquante than pretty: per- 
haps her only real attractions were 
large velvety eyes, and a superb 
contralto voice, perfectly trained. 
The squire was really fond of 
music, and himself no mean per- 
former; so perhaps it was only 
natural that he should take plea- 
sure in Mademoiselle Adéle’s per- 
formances, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, pleasure in her society. But 
Lady Eleanor Vernon in nowise 
saw the matter in this light. She 
did not care to dissemble her dis- 
like to the foreigner; and soon was 
not ashamed to put her suspicions 
into Ere long reports 
came to her ears that fanned the 
jealous embers into flame—reports 
of meetings, frequent and prolong- 
ed, not in her presence; and of 
words and actions that Griselda 
would scarce have looked on 
tamely. Then the Lady Eleanor 
took up the daggers in earnest; 
and there was a battle-royal—a 
battle such as the servants (unhap- 
pily used to such scenes) spoke of 
afterwards with *bated breath—a 
battle that was bound, one way or 
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another, to be decisive. 

Oddly enough, the event was 
not such as might have been ex- 
pected from the relative strength 
of the belligerents. At the moment 
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when she seemed certain of defeat, 
Lady Eleanor, for the first time 
in her matronly broils, fell back 
upon ‘her family ; and that army 
of reserve turned the fortunes of 
the day. With all his violence, 
Horace Vernon was not blinded by 
passion ; though he might utterly 
disregard the good or bad opinion 
of his poorer neighbours, he was 
by no means indifferent to the 
opinion of the county at large, or 
inclined to risk his own position 
therein. He knew very well that 
this would be jeopardised, and 
seriously too, if he were brought 
into open collision with the House 
of Arlington—a house thrice as 
powerful as his own, and not less 
unscrupulous than himself in the 
exercise of their power. If Lady 
Eleanor betook herself to her own 
people, insisting on a separation, 
with grounds of complaint just and 
grave, the squire guessed that place 
would no longer be found for him 
amongst the magnates of the land. 
Many who never troubled them- 
selves to sift reports, or inquire 
into village scandal, would have 
been earnest enough in their 
partisanship when it was a ques- 
tion of Lady Eleanor Vernon’s 
wrongs. 

Though the squire cursed and 
stormed more savagely than his 
wont, evidently weakness was at 
the bottom of all that fume and 
fury. The wife kept her tem- 
per in a manner marvellous for 
one of her character—kept her 
ground too steadfastly—and at last 
carried her point, as she well de- 
served. 

It chanced that James Kendall 
came to Vernon Mallory that same 































afternoon to visit one of the house- 
hold. After leaving his patient 
he was summoned to the squire’s 
study, and remained closeted there 
for a full hour. When he drove 
away, there was a great satisfaction 
on his cunning face, tempered by 
the momentary distaste of a man 
who has bound himself to perform 
some hard or unpleasant service 
on exceedingly remunerative terms. 
Immediately afterwards Mdlle. Des- 
hon was called into her master’s 
presence. The interview was long, 
and, if domestic tittle-tattle is to be 
believed, very tempestuous. Some 
servants passing near the study- 
door heard the Provengale’s rich 
round voice strained and shrill in 
plaint or reviling; answered by the 
deep harsh tones that, when Horace 
Vernon was angered, sounded like 
the growl of distant thunder. When 
Mdlle. Adéle came forth, she went 
straight to her own chamber, 
whence she emerged no more that 
evening; but one of the house- 
maids, who crossed her on her 
| way thither, averred that ‘ Mam’sell 
: looked as pale as a turnip, and her 
eyelids were as red and puffed as 
ripe gooseberries.’ The next morn- 
i ing the village gossips—there were 
gossips in an out-of-the-way ham- 
let five-and-twenty years ago— 
were startled by the news that the 
new doctor had been for some 
7 time past engaged to the gover- 
’ ness at the great house, and that 
the marriage would take place 
shortly. 


























A week later, it was noised 
abroad that Doctor Thorner had, 
for a liberal consideration, been 























induced to abandon his practice 
altogether to his assistant; and that 
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thenceforward Swetenham and 
the neighbourhood would be un- 
der James Kendall’s sole medical 
care. 

It was a very quiet wedding. 
The only person of any importance 
present was the squire himself, 
whose louring face would have 
suited a funeral better than such a 
ceremony; and neither the bride 
nor the bridegroom looked pre- 
cisely like people whose uttermost 
happinessis crowned. Before Adéle 
had been long a wife, a weakness 
in her lungs displayed itself — at 
least, so her husband said, and he, 
of course, must have known best— 
that could only be arrested by 
removal to a warmer climate. So 
she went to her own people in 
Provence, and abode with them 
nearly twelve months. She re- 
turned to all appearance perfectly 
recovered, bringing with her a hand- 
some dark-haired boy —extraordi- 
narily forward for a yearling—who 
had already been christened ‘in 
honour’—Adéle was wont to mur- 
mur demurely—‘ of our good friend 
and benefactor up yonder.’ The 
precise nature of such benevolence 
she never cared to define; neither 
into such matters was it anybody’s 
special business to inquire. 

In the twenty years that ensued, 
Doctor Kendall certainly pros- 
pered. He was clever in his pro- 
fession, and wrought many cures 
in cases where honest old Thorner 
would have thrown up his hands 
in despair; and his practice had 
largely increased, especially since 
the branch railway was begun ; for 
the navvies were not only always 
cutting and maiming themselves 
after their fashion, but also infected 
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the neighbourhood with evil habits 
of debauch and drink. So grist 
flowed in fast to the medical mill 
—not quite fast enough though 
for all the luxuries in which his 
wife indulged, nor for the expensive 
education of his son. Being an 
only child, it was perhaps likely 
that Horace should be much in- 
dulged; but one or two of the 
more sharp-sighted of Kendall’s 
neighbours thought the doctor’s 
manner was scarcely that of an 
over-fond father. He seemed to 
yield to the boy’s whims, and over- 
look his insolence, rather because 
it was politic than pleasant to him 
so to do. With each year, Horace 
seemed less inclined to cumber 
himself with putting on even a 
decent semblance of filial respect. 
All the affection he had to spare 
centred itself in his mother, who 
certainly deserved it by her intense 
devotion: it was a great trial to 
both when Horace left home to 
live permanently in London, on 
his appointment to a clerkship in 
the Rescript Office. 

Retribution for the sins of his 
youth had come heavily, in more 
ways than one, on the master of 
Vernon Mallory. He had plunged 
deep into speculation of late years, 
with the headlong obstinacy of a 
man who will listen to no counsels 
but his own, believing the rest of 
mankind to be either fools or 
knaves. He struggled out of the 
quagmire, not absolutely ruined, 
but crippled in income for the rest 
of his life. The expenses of his 
family—though he grudged every 
shilling not spent on his own com- 
fort—added to his numerous ail- 
ments, caused the squire to break 
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up his establishment, and reside al- 
most always abroad. His last act 
before leaving England, was to 
exert his influence to obtain that 
clerkship in the Rescript Office for 
Horace Kendall. Competitive ex- 
aminations were not as yet; and 
Vernon of Vernon Mallory had 
always shown himself a stanch ad- 
herent to the party then in power. 
It was not a great boon for a man 
to ask, who brought up as many 
votes to an election as he could 
count tenants; for none of these 
had yet been found bold or en- 
lightened enough to run counter to 
their lord’s will. Such a patriot 
would have been dismissed very 
speedily to ruminate in fresh pas- 
tures on the blessings of independ- 
ence and the privileges of our glo- 
rious constitution. 

Horace Kendall began life under 
auspices exceptionably favourable 
for a country apothecary’s son. 
He had personal advantages of no 
mean order. His face was deci- 
dedly handsome, in the jeune fre- 
mier style, with a delicacy of feature 
almost effeminate; and he had the 
full eloquent Provencal eyes ; his 
figure was, though long and loosely 
hung, one of those that make up 
well under the hands of an artistic 
tailor ; his manner, though some- 
rather not 
devoid of a certain grace; and by 
some mysterious means there was 
provided for him an allowance 
more than sufficient. 


times affected, was 


Yet, for a while, he seemed not 
likely to make the best of a good 
start, and amongst his immediate 
associates was decidedly unpopu- 
lar. The Rescript Office men were 
not more fastidious than other civil 
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servants ; but they generally con- 
trived to find out something con- 
cerning the antecedents of each 
fresh recruit to their small and se- 
lect company. ‘There were several 
among them not much, if at all, 
superior to Kendall in birth—ac- 
cording to his reputed parentage— 
who got on perfectly with their 
fellows, both in and out of office- 
hours. But then these men bore 
themselves modestly, not with the 
assumption in which Horace saw 
fit to indulge. 

There are degrees and differ- 
ences in conceit, as everyone 
knows. There is the light, frothy 
conceit, easily blown away with a 
strong breath, which not unfre- 
quently floats on the surface of 
a generous nature. There is the 
puerile conceit of the spoiled page, 
which provokes a not ill-natured 
laugh from manhood, and often 
meets encouragement from women. 
Lastly, there is the conceit ingrain, 
—at which none are inclined to 
smile, even if they chafe not there- 
at—that betrays itself not so much 
by vaunting words as by subtle self- 
assertion. This last, surely, never 
since the world begun, has been 
known to leaven stuff out of which 
brave or wise or honest men are 
made. 

‘A natural curiosity,’ said Wal- 
ter Rougemont, the heraldic autho- 
rity of the Rescript Office. ‘ That 
supercilious look of his yesterday, 
and the way in which he minced 
out “Cheltenham” when Good- 
enough talked of having been at 
school there, were quite a study. 
But when I want to see natural 
curiosities I go to a museum. If 
he knew his own interests, he 


would not always be provoking 
people to ask “who is he?” I’m 
not quite clear about it yet: but I 
have more than a vague notion 
that, if he’s any right to armorial 
bearings, it is as a * Fitz”-somebody 
or other. I vote we begin seri- 
ously to take the conceit out of 
him. The man’s a perfect nui- 
sance, as he stands.’ 

Now this exhaustive process, 
however sanitary in the end, is in- 
tensely disagreeable to the patient. 
Kendall’s self-sufficiency was in no 
wise proof against the keen sharp- 
pointed shafts that ever and anon 
sought out the joints of his harness ; 
and, when he was free from such 
annoyance, the sense of isolation 
was almost more intolerable. Ere 
long, Horace felt so thoroughly ill 
at ease that he was sorely tempted 
to resign, and seek fortune else- 
where. Whilst his first London 
season was yet young, all such no- 
tions vanished, and his social pro- 
spects brightened suddenly. 

Kendall’s visiting-list was, thus 
far, very limited ; but he chanced 
one night to be present at a large 
musical party whereat most of the 
cognoscenti then in London were 
assembled. He knew hardly any- 
one there; and hovered rather dis- 
consolately near the piano, where 
somehow he felt rather more at 
home. It was not a set programme, 
and there was plenty of room for 
amateurs as well as professionals 
to display their talent; but it was 
rather late before the mistress of 
the house bethought herself of ask- 
ing Kendall to sing. 

‘He has rather a singing face,’ 
she thought, ‘and must be fond 
of music, or he would not have 
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been hovering round the instru- 
ment all night.’ 

Horace complied very willingly. 
He was not a whit troubled with 
bashfulness, and reckoned — not 
without reason—on some sort of a 
triumph, though most assuredly 
not on such a one as he obtained. 
His audience were fairly taken by 
storm.’ Professionals were not less 
enthusiastic than amateurs in their 
praise of the purest tenor voice 
that had been heard in London 
saloons for many a day; and those 
who understood such matters best 
affirmed that there was in it a latent 
power that only needed to be de- 
veloped to surpass many of high 
renown on the stage. 

Thenceforward, Horace’s imme- 
diate future was assured. On the 
morrow morning he woke and found 
himself The Fashion; what that 
terse and rather vulgar expression 
signifies, everyone knows. Before 
long, as far as evening parties were 
concerned, he was only troubled by 
the embarrassment of choice. His 
fellows in the Rescript Office liked 
him perhaps not a whit better; 
but they could not help feeling 
a certain pride at counting 
amongst their subalterns such a 
celebrity; and they could not 
deny that he had some right to 
give himself airs now—the which 
privilege Kendall was not minded 
to neglect. 

Adé!le Kendall was not a model, 
either as a wife ora mother: but 
the wisest and purest of women 
need not have been ashamed of 
such tears as clouded her eyes as 
she laid down the letter in which 
her son’s first success was set forth, 
and in a long sweet day-dream 
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built up a stately air-temple, fit one 
day to be her idol’s shrine. 

Amongst those who cultivated 
the new celebrity most assiduously, 
was the Lady Longfield mentioned 
above, concerning whom Hugh of 
Nithsdale spoke so irreverently. 
She was one of those wealthy wor- 
thy widows, with hearts even larger 
than their purses, who seem to 
thrive nowhere so naturally as on 
English soil, who always mean 
thoroughly well by their genera- 
tion, even if they do not greatly 
contribute to its credit or well-be- 
ing. Amongst all followers of that 
haute vénerie, there was found no 
more intrepid ‘lion-hunter.’ ‘ Lion- 
slayer’ to boot she was called by 
her detractors; in truth, sooner 
or later, in one fashion or another, 
her /frotégées generally managed 
to come to grief. But, putting a 
little harmless vanity aside, she 
had no selfish motive in the pursuit ; 
and, though her days of mourning 
lasted not long, no one regretted 
more sincerely the shortcomings 
or downfall of her favourites. 
For the time being, she spoiled 
them intensely, and no amount 
of disappointments could teach 
her discretion in patronage. She 
might be as plaintive as you please 
overnight; but the joy of a fresh 
and rarer discovery was almost sure 
to come with the morning ; and her 
moan over the monarch of her 
affections was scarcely made, before 
on her lips resounded a jubilant— 
‘ Long live the king!’ 

It was very pleasant to have the 
entrée at all canonical hours to that 
charming mansion in May- fair, 
where every domestic detail was 
faultless, and visitors found them- 
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selves metaphorically, no less than 
literally, on velvet; but the at- 
mosphere would have been per- 
nicious to a healthier nature than 
Horace Kendall’s. Very few men 
of his age can occupy the oracu- 
lar tripod round which clouds of 
incense are always steaming, with 
senses sober and clear ; and fewer 
still can feed on flattery daily, with- 
out waxing overweening as Jesh- 
urun on the rich, unwholesome 
diet. 

Lady Longfield did not scruple 
to suggest to her new favourite 
that he should abandon at once me- 
chanical quill-driving, and seek fame 
and fortune on the operatic stage. 
To this plan Horace lent a not 
unwilling ear. Whilst it was yet 
immature, he wrote to Swetenham 
setting forth this new project, in 
perfect confidence of its meeting 
with assent and encouragement. 
Had the answer rested with her 
alone, it is certain Mrs. Kendall 
would have tried to promote this 
like any other whim of her spoiled 
darling ; but she was fain to take 
others into counsel. Within a week 
there came from across the seas a 
veto curt, stern, and decisive, that 
neither mother nor son dared dis- 
regard ; so for the present Horace 
was fain to content himself with 
private ovations, instead of aspiring 
to public triumphs. 

There was a faint savour of bit- 

erness in the luscious cup that 
day by day he drained so eagerly. 
His presence was sought by many 
melo-maniacs in ‘the upper ten :’ 
yet his overweening vanity did not 
blind him to the fact that it was in 
a semi-professional capacity that 
he was welcomed in their houses. 
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Only at Lady Longfield’s he was 
thoroughly at home. His host- 
esses were civil and grateful to a 
degree ; but after their most elabo- 
rate compliments and expansive 
thanksgiving, he felt as if he were 
being paid in kind, if not in coin. 
Their daughters were liberal ot 
pretty speeches and smiles; but 
somehow he never found his way 
into a coterie ; and with every ad- 
vantage of time and place, he could 
never bring off one of the ‘cosy 
two-handed cracks’ contrived, 
even in the heart of a crowded 
assembly, by barbarians who had 
not so much as heard of the chro- 
matic scale. 

With men he was not a whit 
more popular than before he began 
to be famous. They had no pur- 
pose to serve in gaining his ‘ most 
sweet voice ? and troubled them- 
selves very little with his whims or 
his ways—always excepting certain 
parvenus and their parasites, to 
whom notoriety was a sufficient 
attraction. Not many seemed 
to care for more than a nodding 
acquaintance with Kendall; and 
when he sought to be admitted into 
a certain club—not ill-naturedly ex- 
clusive as a rule—he was ‘pilled’ 
pitilessly. 

With all his fatuity, Horace had 
a keen cunning eye for his own in- 
terests, and very just ideas as to the 
wisdom of filling his garner whilst 
the sun shone. A marriage that 
by connection, if not by mere dow- 
ry, would assure his position thence- 
forth for ever, was the aim set stead- 
fastly before him. There was no- 
thing wildly improbable in such 
ambition. Was he not, in com- 
mon with other frequenters of the 
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Mile, dazzled daily by the gorgeous 
equipages of Camille Desmoulins, 
who, not long ago, had been con- 
tent with the modest salary of a 
second-rate tenor; and was it not 
known how the said Camille, with 
no other exertion—bodily or intel- 
lectual—had so warbled himself 
into the good graces of a wealthy 
widow, that she proffered him the 
guardianship of her venerable per- 
son, and of her vast worldly goods? 
Kendall knew himself to be an ad- 
venturer, and felt no shamein avow- 
ing it to himself; reckoning his 
chances and resources quite coolly, 
he came to the conclusion that he 
had the pull of most of his rivals in 
the ignoble race. 

Nevertheless, the curtain dropped 
on the summer season, the country 
visits that engrossed almost all 
his autumn furlough were over, the 
mild dissipations of winter were 
past—and his object as yet as- 
sumed no more definite form and 
substance, than the shadows that 
cross magic mirrors or glide past 
the watchers on All-Hallows-eve. 
Horace waxed discontented, if 
not disappointed ; but, before the 
spring was far advanced, there 
came a salve to his wounded 
vanity. 

Gwendoline — more familiarly 
called Nina Marston—was, as the 
most indulgent of her friends and 
kinsfolk allowed, ‘a very odd girl.’ 
She was not eighteen yet, so that 
her character could scarcely have 
developed itself: yet even now 
it presented the strangest contrast 
of weakness and strength. In 
what manner Lady Daventry’s 
children were trained has already 


been told. Nina was no excep- 


tion to the general /aissez-aller 
rule ; indeed, being decidedly in- 
dependent, not to say turbulent, 
by nature, she emancipated herself 
sooner than Rose had done from 
the light thraldom of the governess; 
and, being less a favourite with her 
mother, was left more entirely to 
her own devices. She was as dif- 
ferent as possible from her sister, 
physically no less than morally. 
Till you remembered how such 
peculiarities reappear capriciously 
after the lapse of generations, and 
that within the last century and a 
half there had come a Spanish 
cross into the Marston blood, you 
would have been puzzled to ac- 
count for the wavy black hair, and 
the eyes more intensely black that 
lit up the small dark resolute face. 
After being an hour in Nina Mar- 
ston’s company, and watching the 
play of her lips, you guessed that 
she was a woman already in wilful- 
ness and tenacity of purpose; yet 
impulsive withal, and romantic to 
a degree most uncommon in these 
days, when our very school-girls 
smile at the love-conceits which 
beguiled their granddames, even 
as they may have smiled at the 
philandering of Arcadia. 

It was at the very beginning of 
Nina’s first season, before her pre- 
sentation dress was ordered, that 
she met Horace Kendall at a morn- 
ing concert, and heard him sing. 
As she drove home she said to her 
self, ‘she had met her fate.’ Now, 
in the mouths of most girls, such 
words would have been a mere 
form of romantic speaking ; with 
Nina, it unhappily was not so. 

She was none of the little melo- 
dramatic heroines who talk by rote; 
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but one of those who play out their 
parts, good or bad, only too natu- 
rally. They met tolerably often after 
that first day. Horace Kendall 
was no dunce in such matters ; but 
it needed no expert to decipher 
the language of the great earnest 
eyes, that rested on him with such 
rapt attention whilst he was sing- 
ing, and followed him afterwards, 
till they hid themselves shyly under 
their long lashes if their pursuit was 
detected. He came from the Niths- 
dale ball with a pleasant conviction 
of ‘having made an impression 
in that quarter,’ and a firm resolve 
to work out the chance to the 
uttermost. 

Lady Daventry did not bow 
down and worship before the 
newly-discovered star. She was 
quite content with her own set ; 
and found her house sufficiently 
attractive, without calling in the 
aid of talent, professional or other- 
wise. Nevertheless, Horace was 
sufficiently well-acquainted with 
her to warrant his seeking an in- 
troduction to Nina early in the 
evening. Lady Daventry was not 
at the best of times a vigilant 
chaperon ; and all her energies that 
night were engrossed in giving aid 
and encouragement to her elder 
daughter : she performed the pre- 
sentation almost mechanically, and 
was too busy afterwards to notice 
the flirtation which gave umbrage 
to Hugh of Nithsdale. Had she 
known of it, it is possible that 
haughty dame would not have lain 
down to rest without a single mis- 
giving of the complete success of 
the entertainment. 

Rose Nithsdale was too thorough- 
ly good-natured to get anyone, gen- 
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tle or simple, into a scrape if she 
could possibly avoid it ; and had a 
great horror even of the mildest 
domestic discussion. She stood in 
great awe of Lady Daventry, who 
was, in truth, anything but a stern 
duenna. Nevertheless, she resolved 
that the punishment-parade should 
be strictly private ; and, on some 
pretext or another, carried Nina off 
into her own dressing-room before 
she said a word concerning the 
misdemeanour of overnight. When 
Lady Nithsdale did speak, she 
spoke very much to the purpose, 
and with most unwonted earnest- 
ness and energy; but the culprit 
was quite impenitent, and seemed 
inclined to justify, if not to glory, 
in her guilt. 

‘I never heard so much ado 
about nothing,’ she said. ‘If I 
had waltzed five times running, or 
sat out half the night, with Regy 
Avenel, or any of that lot, I 
shouldn’t have heard a word about 
it; and I don’t see why Mr. Ken- 
dall isn’t as good as any of them, 
though he don’t happen to be in 
your set.’ 

‘We know who “that lot” are 
at all events,’ Rose Nithsdale said; 
‘and of Mr. Kendall we know ab- 
solutely nothing, except that he 
sings charmingly. Regy Avenel 
would never have dreamed of com- 
promising a child like you at her 
first ball.’ 

‘No, he only compromises mar- 
ried women. So kind of him— 
isn’t it? So kind of you, too, to 
sacrifice yourselves to keep us out 
of harm’s way. I thought you were 
too well-amused last night, Rosie, 
to watch other people amusing 
themselves.’ 
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“I didn’t watch you ; but Hugh 
told me this morning—’ the Coun- 
tess checked herself abruptly, bit- 
ing her pretty lip; she saw she 
had made a false move. 

‘ Hugh is more than old enough 
to be my father, I’m quite aware 
of that,’ Nina retorted ; ‘ but while 
papa’s alive I don’t see that he’s 
any right to treat me paternally. 
He'll have quite enough to do in 
looking after one Marston, I fancy, 
without taking all the family on 
his hands.’ 

It was hard indeed to ruffle Lady 
Nithsdale’s easy indolent temper ; 
but she began to be provoked at 
the stubbornness of the reckless 
little rebel, and that last thrust 
touched her nearly. She rose up 
with no bad imitation of matronly 
dignity, considering how seldom 
she had tried to assume it. 

‘You're very ungrateful, Nina, 
and you speak very improperly 
about Hugh. It’s only too good 
of him to try to keep you out of 
mischief, I didn’t mean to worry 
mamma with this nonsense, but as 
you are so self-willed I must tell 
her about it. Perhaps she will 
make you listen to reason.’ 

The stubborn defiant face chan- 
ged into a look almost of terror. 
Nina was not the least afraid of 
her mother’s anger; but she was 
mortally afraid of being put under 
surveillance : that would materially 
interfere with the carrying out of 
divers ingenious schemes, floating 
since last night in her busy brain. 

*“O Rosie, you won’t do that! 
she whispered coaxingly, nestling 
close to her sister’s side. ‘I didn’t 
mean to be ungrateful either to you 
or to Hugh—I didn’t indeed. If 
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you only won’t speak to mamma, I 
promise to be as good as you 
please.’ 

Lady Nithsdale was only too 
happy to accept the olive-branch ; 
she hated the idea of haling any- 
one before the judgment-seat. In 
her own heart, she felt she was no 
more fitted to play the monitress, 
even to that wilful child, than to 
teach a class in a Sunday-school. 
So she consented readily enough 
to connive for that once at Nina’s 
derogation ; and, without actually 
becoming surety for her sister, con- 
trive to persuade her husband that 
the offence should be repeated no 
more. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MarRK Ramsay was none of 
those over-eager hunters who mar 
their own sport by impatience in 
the stalk. Every footfall that 
brought him nearer to his quarry 
was cautiously planted ; so that no 
rustle of leaf or grass-blade should 
startle in her fancied security the 
fair hind he had marked for his 
own. Yet day by day, almost hour 
by hour, the distance between them 
lessened. 

To those who knew Blanche 
Ellerslie, it would have seemed im- 
possible that any man—not stand- 
ing in the place of her accepted 
suitor—should find the field clear 
of rivalry more or less dangerous. 
Mark Ramsay’s attentions were 
never persecuting or obtrusive— 
seldom, indeed, so marked as they 
had been at the Nithsdale ball. 
Yet, somehow or other, the ‘ old 
loves,’ whose name was legion, 
found that an invisible circle was 
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being drawn around her, wherein 
there was no rest for the soles of 
their feet. The small ear, that used 
to listen so readily, had grown 
strangely deaf to whispers of late: 
the delicate lips answered kindly 
and courteously, but no longer 
with the old temptations ofmockery 
or gibe: the soft eloquent eyes had 
grown pensive, and sometimes full 
of an anxiety which the most con- 
fident admirer could not flatter 
himself /e inspired. 

Even Oswald Gauntlet, the fa- 
mous and fatal horse-gunner (by 
the rules of the service he had 
been transferred twice or thrice 
into a field-battery, but even the 
War-office hadn’t the heart to keep 
him there), who, ever since their 
first flirtation on first principles— 
begun when Blanche was scarcely 
seventeen and Oswald a beardless 
aide-de-camp—had retained his post 
of High Confidant at the capricious 
little despot’s court, no matter how 
other ministers were changed, found 
himself, to all intents and purposes, 
shelved. He was a warning to all 
‘scufflers’ present and to come, 
as he stood apart twisting his long 
tawny moustache in angry bewil- 
derment; always beset by the 
same dreary doubt—‘ Whether it was 
worth while to come up all the 
way from Woolwich for ¢#/s’—‘ this’ 
meaning a passing fan-salute, or 
careless smile, or perchance a few 
words to which all the world might 
have listened and been none the 
wiser. 

Now the thought of making 
Blanche Ellerslie his wife had 
never dwelt for an instant in 
Major Gauntlet’s mind. He was 
too poor a man to dream of such 


a luxury, and he had never in his 
life spoken to her passionate or 
over-earnest words: but he was 
really attached to her in his own 
fashion, and he felt their estrange- 
ment keenly. Furthermore, putting 
all jealousies aside—he was fain 
to confess to himself that he was 
jealous at last—Oswald happened 
to have heard more than most 
people of Mark Ramsay’s past ; 
and he would have been sorry to 
see any woman, for whom he cared 
ever so little, given over to that 
man’s keeping. One morning, 
Major Gauntlet went to lunch 
in Gaunt Square; with the fixed 
resolve, if he found opportunity, to 
take heart of grace, and say out 
his say. 

La Reine Gaillarde had a fine 
instinct in such matters; and some- 
how guessed that it would not be 
disagreeable, to one of her guests, 
at least, if she left them alone. 
Any ordinary flirtation she was 
rather inclined to countenance than 
to hinder; and she was only too 
ready to aid and abet in anything 
that might possibly weaken Ram- 
influence over 
Blanche Ellerslie. So, when they 
went upstairs after luncheon, the 
fair widow found herself ex champ 


say’s growing 


clos; with no possibility of escape 
unless by absolute flight, which she 
was not cowardly enough to con- 
template. Had she not been five 
hundred times before alone with 
Oswald Gauntlet ; and was it not 
too utterly absurd to feel awkward 
now? In spite of all this, she 
felt so nervous that it was almost 
a relief to her when he actually 
broke ground. 

‘I have been waiting for this 
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chance some time, Blanche’—she 
was quite a girl when he came on 
her father’s staff, and he had called 
her ever since by her Christian 
name—‘and [’m not going to waste 
it by talking nonsense now. You 
know pretty well how much and 
how little I like you; and you 
know too, whether I have deserved 
to be dropped as I have been of 
late. Good God! you're not going 
to deny it?’ he broke out almost 
fiercely, seeing that she was about 
to speak. ‘Surely we’re too good 
friends still, to begin that kind of 
fencing. I’m not going to quarrel 
with you; and, what’s more, I don’t 
complain. Ifa womanchooses that 
old acquaintance should be forgot, 
she’s only using her woman’s privi- 
lege. It’s of your new acquaint- 
ance I’m going to speak.’ 

Mrs. Ellerslie had sat a picture 
of pretty penitence till now, with 
bowed head and drooping eye- 
lashes; at those last words, she 
drew herself up, and looked straight 
into Gauntlet’s face. 

‘You mean Mr. Ramsay, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘Could I mean any other?’ he 
retorted. ‘Now, Blanche, just be 
patient and hear me out. I sha’n’t 
bore you any more, after to-day. If 
I had asked you to marry me, any 
time when you were free, you'd have 
said “No,” I daresay. ‘That's 
neither here nor there ; but, why I 
never could ask you, you know as 
well as I do. When I heard you 
were going to be married to poor 
Ellerslie, I didn’t like it at first, but 
I never grudged him his luck ; and 
now, if I heard that the same luck 
had befallen any true honest man, 
I wouldn’t grudge it hm—lI 


wouldn’t, by God! But I should 
grudge it to Ramsay; for I don’t 
believe he’s either honest or 
true.’ 

They had known each other 
very long, and Oswald had often 
amused himself with teasing the 
pettish little beauty; but he had 
never before seen real anger in her 
eyes. 

‘And that is your idea of truth 
and honesty,’ she said, speaking 
very low—‘ to revenge yourself for 
neglect that was never intended, 
by coming here to say to me what 
you never would dare to say to 
him ? 

Major Gauntlet had won his 
Cross, not by a single act of fool- 
hardiness, but by repeated proofs 
of disciplined valour; and he could 
well have afforded to have passed 
over such a suspicion coming from 
a man’s lips. Coming from a wo- 
man’s, it only made him smile. 

*Wouldn’t 1? he said simply. 
‘You are a very clever woman, 
Blanche Ellerslie —accustomed to 
read men’s hearts, and all the 
rest of it—and you know best, 
of course. Now I fancied, as I 
lay awake this morning, that 
there was nothing I should like 
better, than to say to Mark Ram- 
say what I say to you-—that he’s 
not a fit person to be trusted with 
the happiness of any woman alive. 
There’s not the least necessity for 
your telling me I have no right to 
interfere between him and you. 
I’m perfectly well aware of that; 
and another taunt like that last 
one won’t make me forget it; but 
I wouldn’t talk too much about 
“daring” if I were you. It’s bad 
form, to say the least of it.’ 
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Blanche was thoroughly ashamed 
of herself long before he had done 
speaking. 

‘ Those were very base words of 
mine,’ she said ; ‘try and forget 
them. I am not used to being 
taken to task, and everyone seems 
to have had a special call to do it 
lately; I thought I was safe with 
you. Ihave never known you so 
hard on my /redaines before: you 
might look sulky at first, but you 
always laughed at last.’ 

‘I wish I could laugh now,’ he 
said. ‘I’m doing no good here, I 
see: but, Blanche, for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, answer me one question ; 
never mind whether I’ve a right to 
ask it or not. In spite of all you 
have heard or may hear, do you 
mean to marry Ramsay ?’ 

‘He has never asked me.’ 

The sentence meant little, but 
the shy, conscious look, and the 
trembling of the voice, meant—all. 
The other knew that darker proofs 
of Ramsay’s unworthiness than he 
was prepared to bring forward, 
would only embitter Blanche 
against himself, without turning 
her aside one hair’s-breadth from 
the path she was bent on pur- 
suing. He rose up, with both 
her tiny hands in his own; and 
his handsome face was very pale, 
though he strove to speak lightly. 

‘Don’t let us part in anger, be- 
cause I was fool enough to think 
that my warning would not come 
too late. Perhaps you'll need a 


friend yet before you die: when 
you do, you'll not forget me, if I’m 
to the fore? I sha’n’t see much of 
you for some months to come. I’ve 
been offered to go on this Com- 
mission that is to visit all the 





great fortresses and camps of Eu- 
rope—a good thing for me, in more 
ways than one, just now. I sup- 
pose everything will be settled be- 
fore I come back. So—good-bye, 
Blanche, and God bless you? 

Oswald Gauntlet was by no 
means a devout man. I fear he 
seldom attended public worship un- 
less on duty, or some such sort of 
compulsion ; and perhaps was not 
always regular in his private ori- 
sons. But no fanatic, trailing 
himself from shrine to shrine, ever 
uttered a petition more thoroughly 
heartfelt and earnest than was con- 
tained in those last three words. 
Whether that prayer reached the 
base of the Mercy-seat, or whe- 
ther, like many petitions formed by 
more saintly lips, it was borne idly 
away by one of the winds that 
never blow in heaven, you will 
know hereafter who have patience 
to read to the end. 

Thus the lady was left in posses- 
sion of the field, whereon, to say 
the least of it, she had held her own. 
Yet she did not seem triumphant 
or victorious, as she sat there with 
her face buried in the sofa-pillow 
for some minutes after she was left 
alone. When she looked up again 
her eyes were wet. 

Her best friends—Laura Brance- 
peth for example—called her a 
cruel coquette ; yet there was much 
of softness, if not of tenderness, in 
her nature. That same inconsist- 
ency has been noticed in much 
more famous criminals. Mahomet’s 
cat, and Couthon’s lapdog, are mat- 
ters of history ; and Count Fosco’s 
canary has always seemed to me 
one of the happiest touches in a 
very powerful picture. Though she 
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had wrought so much harm in her 
time, Blanche had never with malice 
or of aforethought injured any liv- 
ing thing. Her repentance was not 
keen or durable enough to keep 
her from falling into fresh tempta- 
tion: yet each and every one of 
her victims might have been con- 
soled by knowing that Blanche’s 
heart wore for him a decent half- 
mourning. In one respect Mrs. 
Ellerslie had exceptional luck. 
Amongst womankind she had ene- 
miesnot a few: but men—no matter 
what wrong they had suffered at 
her hands—seemed incapable of 
nourishing rancour against her ; in 
almost any company there might 
have been found champions ready 
and willing to buckler her good 
name against whomsoever should 
presume to assailit. She was really 
fond of her cage-birds, though she 
teased them so terribly ; and it was 
not her vanity only that suffered, 
when one of these found the use 
of his wings and escaped from 
bondage. 

Major Gauntlet was not an or- 
dinary pet. Till within the last 
two months, she had liked and ad- 
mired him more than anyone she 
had known. A soldier’s daughter 
and a soldier’s wife—she was able 
to appreciate soldierly renown : she 
liked to think that she had at her 
beck and call one whom brave 
hearts were proud to follow; and to 
carry on light word-warfare with the 
man whose name carried terror 
with it whereverit was spoken along 
the north-western frontier of India. 
Many maids and matrons, since 
Una walked in forest land, have 
found it pleasant pastime to dally 
with the mane of a couchant lion. 








She knew that Oswald had left 
her not in anger, and that she 
might count on his friendship now 
and always; but she knew, too, that 
it could never be the same be- 
tween them any more; and that 
the ancient intimacy—half-spor- 
tive, half-tender—had that day 
gotten its death-blow. 

When, after discreet absence, 
Laura Brancepeth returned, she 
found Mrs. Ellerslie looking so sor- 
rowful, that she could not forbear 
questioning. 

‘There’s nothing the matter,’ 
Blanche said, with a littlesob ; ‘ only 
I do so hate saying good-bye ; and 
that is what Oswald Gauntlet 
came here to say. He's going 
abroad, for I don’t know how long, 
on some stupid Commission or 
another.’ 

Now La Reine Gaillarde had an 
implicit belief in the dashing horse- 
gunner—not in matters martial 
alone—and had reckoned rather 
confidently on him as a counter- 
agent on the present occasion. It 
was provoking to her that he had 
so readily beaten retreat, and left 
the field clear for other invading 
forces. 

‘Rather a sudden resolution, 
wasn’t it? It was only the night 
before last, that Major Gauntlet 
was talking to me about his sum- 
mer plans; and travelling on the 
Continent was certainly not one of 
them. I wouldn’t worry myself 
too much about saying good-bye, 
Blanche, if I were you. You'll have 
to say it, sooner or later, to more 
than one old friend, I fancy. It’s 
to be hoped the new ones will 
make you amends.’ 

It was not often that Mrs. Eller- 
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slie was at aloss for a reply; but 
now she could frame none—unless 
a low reproachful whisper, ‘O, 
Queenie! could be called such— 
and escaped to her own room. 
Those two were very silent dur- 
ing their drive. When they drew 
up under their favourite tree in the 
Mile, the least observant of her 
courtiers saw that something had 
ruffled the quick temper of La Reine 
Gaillarde; and the most successful 
of those who strove to engross Mrs. 
Ellerslie’s attention was scarcely 
rewarded with a languid smile. 
Whilst that especial carriage halted 
there was always a kind of circle 
round it: but, by some strange coin- 
cidence, one familiar face was miss- 
ing—the face of Mark Ramsay. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘AND is this your last—your 
very last answer ?” 

Mark Ramsay spoke quite calm- 
ly, almost unconcernedly ; yet his 
thoughts were very bitter just then. 
He had very seldom left on the 
board the stake in any game on the 
winning of which he had thoroughly 
set his heart’s desire—so seldom, 
indeed, that nine men out of 
ten, on the strength of their evil 
success, would have grown over- 
weening in confidence. But Mark 
was none of these. He deemed 
that the Devil’s luck, like any other 
luck, would run itself out at last ; 
and was prepared at any moment 
to see the intermittence set in. 
From personal vanity, pure and 
simple, he was, as has been afore- 


said, singularly free ; and he could 
calculate his own chances of suc- 
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cess or failure just as coolly as if 
he had been looking over a third 
person’s game. All this only made 
him feel his present disappointment 
more keenly. He had never been 
more sure of any one thing in his 
life, than of Blanche Ellerslie’s as- 
sent whenever he should ask her 
to marry him. 

He knewperfectly well with what 
manner of woman he was dealing, 
and was prepared from the first to 
meet all the wiles of finished coque- 
try. Butoverthe perfection ofany art 
whatsoever, Nature will sometimes 
prevail. Smiles may be feigned, 
glances be tutored, and voices be 
trained to tremble; but Cleopatra 
herself, though she might counter- 
feit a blush, could not summon up 
at will the faint, tender glow of 
happiness which, at the sound of a 
certain footstep or the glimpse of 
a certain figure, has caused ere now 
many ill-favoured faces to wax for 
the nonce pleasant and comely. 
For such signs Ramsay’s practised 
eyes had watched often and earn- 
estly of late, and had not watched 
in vain. He could not 
himselt of being precipitate now 
in pressing his suit. And what 
manner of answer had he just list- 
ened to? It was not an absolute 
refusal ; but still less was it one of 
those feminine Nays concerning 
which so many pleasant conceits 


accuse 


have been indited both in poesy 
and prose. The plea for delay 
was too earnestly urged, and too 
steadily persisted in, to be set 
down to coy subterfuge. 

That delays are dangerous, none 
knew better than Mark Ramsay. 
If a fortress to which he laid siege 
could not be carried at once, he 
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guessed that its defences were not 
likely to be weakened by the accord- 
ing of a truce. Nevertheless, with- 
in that same fortress much doubt 
and difficulty prevailed just now. 


Mrs. Ellerslie was, in all ways, of 


the world worldly; yet the veriest 
country girl, hovering on the verge 
of first love, could not be more 


single-minded in intent than 
Blanche had been of late. Not 


one mercenary motive entered into 
her preference for Mark Ramsay. 
She might have landed 
heavy, if 
now, 


quite as 
heavier, fish 
had cared to work 
the waters where the big trout lie 
more patiently ; but she had wealth 
more than sufficient to satisfy all 
her whims ; and as yet had never 
been 


not ere 


if she 


seriously tempted to ex- 
change the freedom of the Allée 
des Veuves for any prison what- 
soever, even if 
jasper and the gates of wrought 
gold. As for ambition—that is 
another affair. Blanche was too 
thorough a woman not to savour 
triumph in holding at her discre- 
tion the ‘stag of 


g ten,’ against 
whom 


fairer hun- 
tresses had emptied their quivers 
in vain. 


younger and 
She was well aware that 
many matrons, who turned indig- 
nantly away from Mark Ramsay 
lingering at her side, would have 
found gracious glances for him, 
lounging in their own drawing- 
rooms ; and that the pity they 
feigned to feel for her would scarce 
have been extended to their own 
daughters, had these been exposed 
to like temptation ; she was keenly 
alive, too, to the delight of suc- 
cessful rivalry. But putting all 
these incitements aside, she felt for 


the walls were of 
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Mark Ramsay what she had never 
felt for any man alive or dead. It 
was not only a strong liking, but 2 
growing sense of dependence which 
almost frightened her, intensely 
pleasant though it was. From her 
girlhood upwards she had scofied 
pitilessly at the substance of Love, 
though she had ever been coquett- 
ing with his shadow: but she felt 
misgivings now, lest she should 
have been over-rash in her gay 
defiance. Yet, had the choice been 
given her, she would not have 
drawn back one step on the road 
that seemed to trend towards the 
house of bondage. 

All this being premised, it seems 
hard to understand why she should 
hesitate and plead for delay wher 
Mark asked for her It was 
scarcely prudence withheld her; 
but rather 


hand. 


one of those presen- 
timents that are such true pro- 
phets, though they speak more 


darkly than the Oracles, whose 
utterances were whispered on the 
winds of Dodona, or through the 
smoke of Delphi. All the warnings 
that she had put aside and tried to 
forget came back upon her now ; 
and she could not drive them away. 
The friends who had spoken those 
warnings might not have been very 
safe counsellors as a rule, and cer- 
tainly were little apt to preach; but 
she knew that they had spoken 
honestly for her good—ay, and not 
without sound reason. 

‘Not fit to be trusted with the 
happiness of any woman alive.’ 

How sharply she had checked 
Oswald Gauntlet when he spoke 
these words! But her heart heard 
them over again, sleeping or waking, 


often enough since. They rang in 
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her ears like a church-bell, that 
never wearies of its message of 
truth and kindness to sinners, whe- 
ther they will hearken ornot. From 
the first moment when she looked 
on her suitor’s face, she had tried 
to believe that much of the ill-re- 
port concerning him was idle gossip 
or scandal: yet, at this very mo- 
ment, she remembered that with- 
out fire there is no smoke; and 
that creatures more innocent than 
herself—innocent as the children 
that were burned before Moloch— 
might ere now have passed through 
the furnace of Mark Ramsay’s evil 
passions. 

It was very true that the love 
he now proffered brought with it 
no shame; nevertheless, the gift 
might be fatal. On men of his 
stamp, vows are not more binding 
because they have been spoken 
before an altar. Spirits so hard to 
tame stand in small awe of a sim- 
ple wedding-ring. Moreover, if the 
Talmud speak true, the talisman 
whereby King Solomon controlled 
the Djinns, could not save him from 
betrayal by the fair Shulamite. 

Warning and presentiment avail- 
ed just so much as to make her 
hesitate—no more. For her life 
she could not have spoken the 
words that would have sent Mark 
Ramsay away from her for ever. 
When he said, ‘Is this your very 
last answer?’ she could only look 
up at him timidly, murmuring, 

‘You must not be angry: you 
must be patient. If you knew all I 
have heard, you would not wonder.’ 

His face began to harden. 

‘Rare tales, I dare be sworn. 
With all the talent for invention 
that is abroad, it’s very odd better 
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novels are not written nowadays. 
And do you think it is only about 
me that fad/iaux are made? I find 
it so much pleasanter to take people 
asI find them, instead of on hearsay ; 
and so much wiser not to trouble 
myself with what happened before 
my time. But if one were to believe 
half one hears Mrs. Ellerslie, 
as you are so fond of listening to 
stories, I'll tell you one. It’s not 
very sensational; but it’s true. 

‘When people told you so much 
about my past, did they tell you 
that some time ago I spent twelve 
months in India? No? It was 
so, nevertheless. I was a poor 
man in those days, and only too 
thankful to be set forward on 
my road, or helped in getting at 
the big game. I had heard a good 
deal of Indian hospitality before I 
started; I was not prepared for 
half the kindness I met with. With 
one regiment in particular, I lived 
nearly three months, at free quar- 
ters—the —th Hussars, who were 
quartered at Meerut. The day be- 
fore I was to leave them to return 
home, sitting alone with the Chief 
in his bungalow, I naturally of- 
fered to execute any commission 
for him or for any other com- 
rade. 

“Well, there’s one thing you 
might do,” Colonel Neville said, 
“but I hardly like to ask you, 
though it would please several 
others in the regiment besides me. 
There’s one of ours whom you have 
never seen yet, though you’ve heard 
him talked over often enough, for 
he’s been on the sick-list since you 
came here. It’s a very sad case. 
We liked what we saw of him im- 
mensely, when he joined, and 
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thought we had got a real acquisi- 
tion; but I don’t think he has done 
ten days’ duty since, nor dined a 
dozen times at mess. He was very 
shaky from the first, and he’s never 
given himself half a chance since ; 
for he does nothing but mope in his 
bungalow, smoking like a chimney, 
and, I’m very much afraid, drink- 
ing to match. He don’t look fit to 
travel, and seems to hate the idea of 
going home ; but the doctor says the 
sea voyage is his last chance. He 
was very loth to move; so I got 
his sick-leave without consulting 
him, and he starts to-morrow. Now, 
if you are not in any great hurry— 
you haven’t taken your passage yet, 
I know—TI thought perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind looking after him 
as far as Calcutta. You'll have to 
travel slower, of course; but other- 
wise he won’t be much trouble : 
he’s as gentle as a girl in his ways, 
spite of the drink.” 

‘An act of simple charity was 
not much return for all the kind- 
ness I had met with there. So I 
said ; and so it was settled. I did 
not see my travelling-companion 
till I called for him at his bunga- 
low next evening. I thought I had 
seldom looked on a handsomer 
face, though death was written on 
it very plainly; and I was quite 
struck by the pleasantness of his 
voice as he said good-bye to his 
comrades ; for every officer of the 
regiment was there to see him off. 
3eyond a few sentences of com- 
monplace courtesy exchanged then, 
very few words passed between us 
that night; and, when we reached 
our first halting-place, he seemed 
so tired that I did not tempt him 
to talk. 
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‘ There were no railways in those 
days. Travelling was done by dawk- 
gharries. You travel always by 
night, resting, if there’s no neces- 
sity to push forward, during the 
heat of the day. I saw scarcely 
anything of my travelling -com- 
panion except at meals, at which 
he made a mere pretence of eating, 
and then betook himself to lay 
down again in his own room till 
it was time to start. He did not 
seem inclined to talk, but his man- 
ner was always winning, and he 
seemed very grateful to me for lin- 
gering with him on the road. So it 
went on, till we halted on the sixth 
day at a lonely station beyond 
Benares. ,When he got out of his 
gharry, he seemed scarce able to 
walk into the diwk bungalow, and 
said he would try to sleep, for he 
could swallow no food. So I break- 
fasted alone, and afterwards began 
to doze. I woke up with a start— 
feeling sure that there was some- 
one in the room near me, though 
I had not heard the door open. 

* Mycompanion stood there, rest- 
ing his hand on the table and sway- 
ing to and fro. The sun-blinds 
were closely drawn and the room 
was very dark; yet I could see his 
face — deathly white—and the 
gleaming of his great black eyes. 
From certain 
dropped by my bearer I guessed 
what his habits had been through- 


significant words 


out the journey, and delirium tre- 
mens was the first idea that crossed 
my mind. 

“T’m not drunk!” he said, as 
though he read my thoughts ; “ I’m 
dying, that’s all ; and I—I daren’t 
die alone.” 

‘I sprang up just in time to 
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catch him in my arms as he stum- 
bled forwards; and I laid him down 
on my couch, from which he never 
stirred again. ‘There are times, I 
believe, when a man must speak— 
even to a dog or his worst enemy—- 
rather than keep silence altogether. 
So it came to pass that I, a mere 
chance-acquaintance, heard his last 
confession, spoken slowly and pain- 
fully in the lulls between the heart- 
spasms. I daresay the story is 
very dry and old; but I never lis- 
tened to one quite like it, and it 
made rather a strong impression 
on me. I remember it almost 
word for word. 

‘He had served, till he got his 
lieutenancy, in a heavy-dragoon 
regiment; and during those three 
years met a woman, who—unwit- 
tingly as I thoroughly believe 
turned all the current of his life 
awry. Neither did he accuse her. 
He accused only his own folly, for 
having been so bewitched. 

** She was only in play,” he said ; 
“and she could not guess that it 
was playing the devil with me. 
She would not have soiled the tip 
of her little finger for my sake; 
and there’s no sin or shame on 
earth that I would not have work- 
ed out at the beck of that same 
finger. I never told her as much, 
I don’t think I ever said a syllable 
to her that her husband might not 
have listened to. And this is how 
we parted. I was going on leave 
to see after some of my mother’s 
affairs, that ought to have been 
attended to long before: I should 
not have gone even then; but she 
knew how things stood with me, 
and would have it so. 

“To reward me for being ‘ duti- 
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ful and obedient,’ I was to have 
as many waltzes as I chose at a 
dance that came off at barracks 
that night. I had heaps to do; 
but I managed to get there just as 
the first quadrille was over. She 
was sitting in an out-of-the-way 
corner, talking very earnestly to a 
man whom I had never seen be- 
fore, though I had heard his name 
often enough; for, to give him his 
due, I believe there’s no better sol- 
dier. I felt hot and savage, and 
then sick at heart, before she spoke. 

* J wasn’t to be furious. When 
she promised me those unlimited 
waltzes, she had reckoned without 
Oswald Gauntlet, who was a very, 
very old friend; and old friends 
were so exacting. He had travelled 
a long way to be there that night ; 
and she had been weak enough to 
promise him the first waltz and 
galop at all events. Ares, on 
verrait. 

“TI felt very dizzy just then; 
yet not so dizzy, but, as I turned 
away, I heard him say, with a half- 
laugh, 

‘It’s hard lines on him too, 
poor boy.’ 

“And she laughed too, as she 
answered : 

‘You were always fond of chil- 
dren, Oswald—fonder than I am. 
Shall I call back my pretty page ?” 

“Those were the last words I 
ever heard her speak ; and I never 
saw her face again. I got away to 
my quarters somehow ; and I got 
through the night—well, very much 
as I have got through most nights 
since, and the first thing I did after 
getting to London was to arrange 
an exchange intothe —th Hussars. 
I never went near the old regiment 
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again ; and I never answered the 
letter she wrote when she heard I 
was going to India, though I did 
answer the postscript her husband 
added. He was a rough old mar- 
tinet, but he had been really kind 
to me. I thought I should get 
rid of her by coming out here ; but I 
haven’t. The drink that has killed 
me has only driven her away for an 
hour or two. And now— Well, 
there’s my mother, who has petted 
me since I was born, and who 
will break her heart when she 
hears of this. If one of the two 
could come and sit beside me 
now, it would not be the mother 
I'd choose. Look here: you're a 
real good fellow, from all I have 
heard” (I am speaking by rote, 
you know, Mrs. Ellerslie) ; “and I 
know I can trust you. You'll see 
this buried with me; and not let 
any of those black devils handle 
it.” 

‘He drew out from his breast a 
broad gold locket ina double case. 
There was a photograph in the 
front; at the back a tiny scrap of 
paper with the word “ Dear.” 

“It’s very absurd,” he went on, 
“very childish, s#e would have 
called it. I cut it out of a com- 
mon invitation-note: I thought it 
looked so well in her handwriting. 
Now you shall hear her name.” 

‘He drew my ear down close 
to his mouth. 

“If ever you get a chance, I 
should like you to tell her that I 
said ‘ God bless her !’—now.” 

‘Those were very nearly the 
last words he spoke intelligibly; 
for the spasms came on sharper 
and stronger till, half-an-hour after, 
he was dead. Mrs. Ellerslie, it’s 


just possible you’ve guessed al- 
ready that this man’s name was 
Harry Armar; and whose face was 
in his locket; and why I have 
broken no confidence in telling 
you this story.’ 

Guessed it? Yes; 
done that long ago. less 
keen than those that looked down 
on her, might have read so much, 
even before she started at the 
mention of Oswald Gauntlet’s 
name. She had often felt mild 
penitence and self-reproach: but 
real remorse, never till now. 
For a moment, she was as much 
shocked and startled as if she 
had been brought suddenly into 
a chamber where a corpse was 
lying. She remembered the brave, 
handsome boy so well; remem- 
bered how she had laughed that 
night at what she deemed his pet- 
tish anger ; how sure she had 
made of his coming back to her 
lure ; how surprised she had been 
when she heard of his exchange to 
India ; how vexed when no an- 
swer came to her farewell letter ; 
how grieved when she heard of his 
death. How different all would 
have been, had she known then 
what she knew now! She bowed 
her head in silence for a minute 
or two; and when she spoke it was 
low and brokenly. 

‘I have done deadly harm ; 
though I never meant it, God 
knows. But I scarcely deserve 
that the pain should come from 
you. Could you not have told me 
this sooner, or—later ?” 

‘I never thought of punish- 
ment,’ Mark ‘for I 
never thought that you deserved 
it. Perhaps I’m not a fair judge; 


she had 


Eyes, 


answered, 
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but, you'll remember, I believed 
from the first, all the harm had 
been done unwittingly. You were 
amusing yourself as hundreds of 
women do: the only pity was, 
that you found out a little too 
late with whata brittle toy you 
were playing. I should fancy 
poor Armar was not organised 
to stand the wear and tear of 
everyday-life long, even if he had 
never crossed your path. Only 
think what gaps would be made 
in society, if men in general, on 
finding out they had mistaken jest 
for earnest, were to flee to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, to drown 
their disappointment in strong 
drink! I told you all this, partly 
because I was in a fashion bound 
to tell you some time or other ; but 
more, because I wished you to un- 
derstand that I ask no more than 
I offer, when I ask you to let the 
past bury its dead. For now—with 
this story, which some good-na- 
tured friends would work up into 
a “ sensation,” fresh from my lips— 
I ask you, once more, to cast in 
your lot with mine.’ 

For the last few minutes Mark 
had kept his eyes averted from his 
companion’s face, as though willing 
to give her time to recover herself. 

3efore he looked at her again, he 

knew that he had won the day. 
As he finished speaking, a_ soft 
hand crept into his palm, and was 
content to be clasped; and, as 
their lips met, Blanche Ellerslie 
knew of a surety that she had 
found her heart at last. 

When a woman of her expe- 
rience—though she was compara- 
tively young in years—makes this 
discovery so late, it is by no means 
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certain that it is for her hap- 
piness it is made. It is the old 
story, ofthe peasant suddenly made 
rich, by lighting on a treasure hid- 
den in the ground that he has 
delved for years. There is great 
joy at first over the new-gotten 
wealth ; but the cares and fears 
of guardianship follow soon ; and 
there will be heard never more 
the light-hearted lilting and ready 
laughter that made the cottage 
merry, when it held nothing that 
thieves would break through to 
steal. 

Theirs was a strange wooing 
—strange even for these days, 
wherein sentiment does not greatly 
abound. Scarcely a word of ten- 
derness passed between the two 
before they were irrevocably plight- 
ed; and such as believe in omens 
might have noted as an evil augury, 
that sharp stings of remorse were 
tinglingin Blanche Ellerslie’s breast, 
when she betrothed herself to a 
man who brought her a message 
from the dead. 


CHAPTER IX. 

LAURA BRANCEPETH could not 
affect surprise at the news that 
greeted her when she came in 
from driving. Nevertheless, she was 
exceeding wroth ; and, as was her 
wont on such occasions, spoke 
somewhat unadvisedly with her lips. 
Blanche was too happy just then 
to quarrel with anyone—much less 
with areal friend. The sharp words 
only made her smile ; and she an- 
swered as serenely as if she had 
received the warmest congratula- 
tions. 


‘I’m very sorry, dear. You'd 























have liked me to have married some 
great church dignitary, I do believe. 
But I don’t know any bachelor 
bishop ; and, though the Dean of 
Torrcaster is a widower, I could 
not have become bone of his bone 
even to please you. For my part, 
I think it’s better for like to match 
with like—sinners with sinners, and 
saints with saints. Besides, Mark 
and I have sown all our wild-oats ; 
and we shall do nothing hence- 
forth but quiet family gardening.’ 
Laura Brancepeth had the out- 
line in ber mind of a retort at once 
scriptural and severe, relating to 
seeds and tares, and reaping the 
whirlwind; but she got her meta- 
phor into a tangle, and so gave it 
up; contenting herself with observ- 
ing, that ‘ didn’t believe in 
sudden conversions, but that she 
was tired of preaching, and only 
hoped the other would not one day 


she 


have cause to remember her ser- 
mons when it was too late.’ 

Mrs. Ellerslie’s face put on the 
caressing look that women, no less 
than men, found it hard to with- 
stand. 

‘ Too late to warn, perhaps,’ she 
said; ‘but, Queenie, not too late to 
wish me happy. No one would 
be sorrier than you, I know, if your 
prophecies were by any chance to 
come true.’ 

Lady Laura’s gusts of temper 
never lasted long. She stooped 
and kissed her friend very affec- 
tionately. 

‘I do wish you happy, dear, from 
the bottom of my heart ; and, if you 
should ever come to confess to me 
that it was otherwise, I promise you 
that I won’t answer with—“ I told 
you how it would be.”’ 

VOL. III. 
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La Reine Gaillarde never could 
bear malice, for having been wors- 
ted in fair fight. She had done 
her very uttermost to thwart and 
countermine Mark Ramsay ; but, 
now that he had finally pre- 
vailed, she was as ready to shake 
hands as if she had been through- 
out his warmest partisan. When 
they next met, she greeted him 
quite cordially; making him free of 
her house at all canonical hours ; 
and entered with great energy and 
goodwill into all preparations for 
Blanche’s marriage. 

There was much lawyer’s work 
to be done; for Mrs. Ellerslie 
was by no means a portionless 
bride, and Mark’s liberality in point 
of settlements needed rather the 
check than the spur. As a poor 
man he had always been frec- 
handed to a fault; and wealth had 
not made him miserly, or even 
careful to count the cost. In all 
this, beyond a few timid objec- 
tions to excess .of generosity, 
Blanche took little concern: but, 
when she was asked to choose 
her trustee, she named, without 
hesitation, a cousin of the late 
Colonel Ellerslie, and principal ex- 
ecutor of his will. She had seen 
comparatively little of George An- 
struther; but she knew that her hus- 
band trusted implicitly in his judg- 
ment and honour; and more than 
once had sought his advice and 
assistance. Since she became a 
widow, she had always found him 
ready and willing to assist her in 
business matters, of which she was 
ignorant as a child. 

Mr. Anstruther had out 
when comparatively young to a 
lucrative appointment in 
M 
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interest was more powerful then 
than it is nowadays, and the cadets 
of certain families—unless actually 
deficient in ability—had a kind of 
hereditary claim to rapid advance- 
ment. He was a just and upright 
man; and would have scorned to 
exact a doit more than his due 
either from rich or poor: but saving 
withal, with a shrewd, sagacious 
eye for all legitimate chances of 
increasing his store, and well able 
to sift the chaff from the grain in 
the tempting speculations that even 
then were rife in the East. So it 
was not wonderful that at the age 
of forty-five—some six years before 
the opening of this story—he was 
enabled to retire with a fortune that, 
added to his pension, was affluence 
to one of his tastes. 

From the morning when George 
Anstruther sailed out of the Downs, 
to the evening when he saw the 
points of the Needles glimmering 
white through the twilight, he 
had never once set foot on Eng- 
lish ground. Absence of less than 
a quarter of a century will make 
most men feel aliens at first in 
their birth-land ; with some, this 
feeling of estrangement never quite 
wears away. So it was with An- 
struther. For many years he had 
lived almost entirely alone; for 
his station, though an important 
one, lay far up the country out of 
the line of traffic; and the scanty 
European society that lay within 
his reach had rather repelled than 
attracted him. Solitude had not 
made him morose or eccentric; but 
it had fostered the shy reserve na- 
tural tohim. His habits were too 
set now, to be altered greatly by 
change of clime. 
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His living relatives were singu- 
larly few, and even with the nearest 
of these he had corresponded but 
rarely; so, when he landed in Eng- 
land, there were none who would 
have travelled far to bid him ‘ Wel- 
come home.’ Anstruther did not 
feel this isolation, as many would 
have done. Perhaps he rather re- 
joiced that absence of any family 
ties left him free to live after 
his own fashion, without seeming 
ungracious towards his kinsfolk. 
He paid a few duty-visits in the 
first few months after he landed ; 
but these were made as brief as 
possible, and were never repeated. 
Before the year was out, he had 
established himself in a house on 
the north-western border of St. 
John’s Wood—very modest in ap- 
pearance, but sufficiently capacious 
to hold him and his belongings ; 
and with ground enough around it 
to prevent the possibility of being 
hemmed in or overlooked. Other 
reasons, besides a fancy for seclu- 
sion, guided Anstruther in thechoice 
of a dwelling. For some time past 
chemistry had been his favourite 
pursuit ; and he had no mind that 
any timid or sensitive neighbour 
should take out an ‘ injunction’ 
against his laboratory. 

Most of his Indian contempo- 
raries—less lucky or less prudent 
than himself—were still toiling on 
out yonder; so in London he 
found few personal friends. Never- 
theless, he became a member with- 
out difficulty of the two clubs into 
which he sought admission—the 
Planet and the Orion. At one of 
these he was sure of a faultless 
dinner ; at the other, sure of find- 
ing scope for the display of his rare 
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skill at whist and piquet. Beyond 
some half-dozen fevers, that had 
left no seeds of disease behind, he 
had never known what sickness 
meant; but his daily routine was 
as regular as if he had been con- 
demned to live by rule. 

Winter or summer, he breakfasted 
always at nine; then came a huge 
cheroot, and the reading of the 
morning paper ; then work in the 
laboratory till about noon. Then, 
no matter what the weather might be 
outside, he went out on horseback 
for two hours, neither less nor more; 
never through the streets or in the 
Row, but straight out into the 
country—not dawdling along on a 
leisurely constitutional ; but riding 
quite as sharply as was good for the 
legs and wind of the cattle that 
carried him. He gave great prices 
for his hacks; and was too good 
a judge not to get his money’s 
worth. When he came in, he 
changed his dress completely—so- 
litude had not made him the least 
of a sloven—and drove down to 
the Orion, where he played whist 
or piquet till seven. After dress- 
ing again, unless there were special 
reasons for the contrary, he dined 
at the Planet. Though he never 
offered to join any other party, he 
seldom dined alone. There was 
generally someone ready to take 
the second place at the corner- 
table to which, ere long, he ac- 
quired a prescriptive right; for it 
was known in the Planet that Mr. 
Anstruther’s talent in composing a 
menu—simple or elaborate —was 
exceptional, and that he could talk 
sensibly on most subjects, without 
speaking ex cathedré. 

‘Not half a bad fellow, when you 
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know him; and devilish shrewd, 
too; but wants drawing out’—was 
the club verdict —a pretty just 
one, as such verdicts commonly 
are. 

After his black coffee, he smoked 
one digestive cheroot—very slowly, 
and in silence, for choice—and 
then betook himself to the Orion 
again, where his brougham was al- 
ways waiting at midnight. After 
that hour he could not be tempted 
to begin a rubber. 

Though his acquaintance, with- 
out the walls of the Planet and the 
Orion, was so confined, when he was 
permanently established in town, 
invitations began to drop in: but 
these were one and all courteously 
declined ; and when it became 
known that there was no excep- 
tion whatever to Mr. Anstruther’s 
rule of never dining out and never 
entertaining at home, the Amphi- 
tryons forebore to disquiet him. 
Only one or two very intimate 
friends could tempt him sometimes 
to slightly vary the even tenor of 
his life ; chiefest among these was 
Walter Ellerslie. These two were 
not only kinsmen, but had seen 
much of each otherin India. Each 
had learned long ago to value aright 
the sterling qualities of the other’s 
nature—disguised in the one case 
under shy, cold reserve; in the 
other, by a curt, incisive manner, 
that at its best was anything but 
courtly. 

Colonel Ellerslie was passion- 
ately fond of whist, and a hope- 
lessly bad player. His errors 
sprang not from rashness, or want 
of thought; but from a combina- 
tion, peculiar to himself, of a set of 
rules, of which all that were not 
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absurd were more or less false in 
principle. He was one of the 
most intrepid men alive ; and, not 
only in his profession, but in ordi- 
nary life, acted, whether for right 
or wrong, with singular promptness 
and decision. When he sat down 
to the whist-table, the whole nature 
of the man seemed changed. He 
became timorous and vacillating 
to a degree; avaricious of his 
trumps in season and out of sea- 
son; and leading from his weakest 
suit, rather than from ace queen. 
He would certainly have chosen 
the ‘happy despatch’ of throwing 
up his hand, rather than lead up to 
an exposed honour. 

Some years ago there flourished 
in the Shires a notable sports- 
man, from whom it was said many 
useful hints had been gained by 
such as had got a bad start, 
and wished to know which way 
the hounds were turning. They 
watched the line that he was taking, 
and then took exactly the opposite 
one; and nine times out of ten 
were right. So, a beginner at 
whist might have greatly improved 
himself by watching Colonel EI- 
lerslie’s play whenever there was 
the shadow of a doubt, and thence- 
forth noting that card as the very 
last to be produced under the cir- 
cumstances. Even had he been 
likely to take schooling patiently, 
he was so palpably incorrigible, 
that few would have wasted re- 
proach on him, much less argu- 
ment. He lived and died in hap- 
py unconsciousness of the blunder- 
ing that made him a very proverb 
amongst those who suffered there- 
by. The Colonel had a great 
idea of playing ‘in good com- 
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pany,’ as he termed it,—in no wise 
alluding to the social position of 
those who made up the party, 
but to their celebrity at the game. 
He was nota member of the Orion; 
for, not being a rich man, he 
was too prudent to pit himself 
constantly against men by whom 
he felt he was overmatched ; but 
nothing pleased him so much as 
an occasional rubber there. If he 
lost his money, as was generally 
the case, he grudged it not a whit; 
if he won, were it ever so little, 
he went home—prouder than Dio- 
medes, bringing back from the 
Trojan camp the fatal horses of 
Rhesus. 

When Ellerslie first appeared 
at the Orion, it was as Anstruther’s 
guest ; and there was great marvel 
that he, who would often wait for 
an hour or more rather than cut 
in at a second-rate table, should 
have brought in a man to whom 
the veriest neophyte in the club 
could have given one point in ten. 
But Anstruther only shrugged his 
shoulders, with a quiet smile—it 
was his way of declining discussion 
—whenever the anomaly was hinted 
to him; and would sit patiently 
for a whole evening conniving, so 
to speak, at the other’s blunders ; 
never once at the most flagrant of 
these lifting his shaggy gray eye- 
brows, that arched themselves readi- 
ly enough over much more venial 
transgressions. Others too, less 
disposed to indulgence, deemed it 
better to suffer in silence ; partly 
out of deference to Ellerslie’s enter- 
tainer; partly because it seemed 
scarce safe to vent spleen, how- 
ever justly provoked, on the grim 
old martialist. 
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Philosophers and politicians have 
ceased long ago to write treatises 
De Amicitia; andeven Corinna finds 
graver or more passionate use for 
her pen, than inditing sonnets to a 
female favourite. ‘The romance of 
sentimentrarely survives our school- 
days; and surely these gray-beards 
had cast such follies far behind 
them. Yet I doubt if sincerer sa- 
crifice ever was laid on the altar of 
Friendship, than the one just re- 
corded. 

For his hospitality George An- 
struther never would take payment 
in kind. When his cousin’s regi- 
ment was quartered within easy 
distance of London, he could not 


be induced to visit the pretty villa 
in which the other had set up his 
household gods. Before she be- 
came a widow, he had only met 
Blanche Ellerslie twice—each time 
by accident. The duties of execu- 
torship brought them more together 
of necessity. Then, despite his 
reserve and shyness, Anstruther 
showed himself so thoroughly kind 
and considerate, that Blanche con- 
ceived a great liking for and con- 
fidence in him; and thenceforth 
did not scruple to rest entirely 
on his advice in any important 
matters of business. These con- 
sultations were always made by 
letter. 
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CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARIES. 





No. II. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Tue subject of Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold is one on which so much has 
been said on various occasions by 
that gentleman himself, that it is 
by this time rather worn ; and, in- 
deed, if implicit reliance could be 
placed on all that has been thus 
said, it would be hardly necessary 
to discuss the subject further. It 
is the belief that Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s intense egotism has no suffi- 
ciently-rational basis that makes it 
seem desirable to dwell on some 
few points where his authority may 
be reasonably questioned. The 
strongly-implied belief in one’s own 
importance and infallibility is not 
always a fair criterion of the amount 
of those qualities really existent in 
the self-devotee; and true modesty 
is as rare as the rare quality of true 
greatness, which it almost invari- 
ably accompanies. It is indeed a 
remarkable fact, that those pos- 
sessed of the highest powers usually 
show a minimum of self-assertion, 
and are entirely lacking in that 
disagreeable, consequential pom- 
posity of confidence which is so 
repelling,—while those who might 
reasonably mistrust themselves 
somewhat display no weak falter- 
ing or half-confidence in their own 
personal greatness. 

‘For some years the immediate 
fame of Mr. Matthew Arnold has been 
almost exclusively the fame of a prose 


writer. Those students could hardly 
find hearing—they have nowhere of 
late found expression that I know of 
—who, with all esteem and enjoy- 
ment of his essays, of their clearness, 
candour, beauty of sentiment and style, 
retained the opinion that, if justly 
judged, he must be judged by his 
verse, and not by his prose—certain- 
ly not by this alone—that future stu- 
dents would cleave to that with more 
of care and of love; that the most 
memorable quality about him was the 
quality of a poet. Not that they 
liked the prose less, but that they 
liked the verse more. His best es- 
says ought to live longer than most, 
his best poems cannot but live as long 
as any of their time.’* 

These, reader, are the terms in 
which Mr. Arnold would be intro- 
duced if Mr. Swinburne were the 
critic ; but, as such is not the case, 
we must take leave to qualify this 
introduction by means of a dis- 
senting word or two. In the first 
place, we must range ourselves on 
the same side as the public, against 
whom Mr. Swinburne has pleased 
to pit his single self, as it would 
seem, from some inscrutable de- 
light in mere dissentership ; for 
what real charm that hot-blooded 
and fleshly author can find in the 
dry, cold, hard, bloodless produc- 
tions of Mr. Arnold’s muse, it is 
impossible to conceive. The pub- 
lic has tacitly decided that Mr. 


* Fortnightly Review, Oct. 1867, p, 414. 
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Matthew Arnold is a prose writer, 
not a poet; and Mr. Swinburne’s 
one little voice, though it ‘ affect 
to speak with the tongues and the 
authority of men and of angels’ (to 
use his own expression), is not 
likely to disturb this good judg- 
ment of the public, who have been 
sO contemptuously regarded by 
himself and his lusty Arotégé—the 
great David-Quixote—never weary 
of going forth with his little sling, 
and jerking his smooth little peb- 
bles against the unfeeling and still- 
unpenetrated brow of an imper- 
turbable giant, whom he is pleased 
to mistake for a Philistine—yea, 
even for Goliath of Gath ! 

In ‘the best essays’ of Mr. Ar- 
nold, no one can fail to find an 
elegance and muscularity of style 
that are at once pleasing and ef- 
fective ; and his prose is thoroughly 
prose—not pseudo-poetic, or over- 
bedizened with ornamentation. 
From his poems, taken as a body, 
on the other hand, it is difficult to 
imagine how pleasure or profit is 
to be extracted; for the style is 
unpoetic in the extreme, and the 
sense of rhythm and sound faulty 
to the last degree. What can have 
induced Mr. Arnold to publish four 
volumes of verse is difficult to di- 
vine—certainly not the encourage- 
ment of the public, and certainly 
not any spontaneous and innate 
necessity of versified expression, if 
we may judge from the result. Per- 
haps a ‘ professor of poetry’ is un- 
der a certain obligation to produce 
verse; and on that ground we might 
forgive a percentage of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s ‘ poetical works.’ But, when 
we are asked to recognise him as 
a poet, we must emphatically pro- 





test against any such abuse of lan- 
guage. <A poet and a professor of 
poetry are two very different peo- 
ple ; and the two titles are, to our 
thinking, almost of necessity mutu- 
ally exclusive. Still, a professor 
of poetry must endeavour to dis- 
tinguish himself in some way ; and 
if his ambition is high, what is he 
to do? Ifhe has not sufficient 
individuality of mind to originate 
new thoughts or new methods, the 
best way he can find out of his 
difficulty is to exclaim loudly 
against contemporaries for not re- 
verting to some bygone method, 
instead of following the bent indi- 
cated by the current of contempo- 
rary thought; and, when the preach- 
ing is thoroughly preached, he may 
with complete consistency take up 
the task of attempting whatever 
renaissance his own imitative faculty 
may lead him to. 

There have always been, and 
doubtless will always be, those 
who, with a certain amount of 
education and ‘ culture,’ are quite 
unable to appreciate the grandeur 
of their own times, but devote their 
sympathies to other ages with too 
much exclusiveness. Every era is 
characterised by a more or less 
immense bulk of art-product, the 
dite only of which can _ possibly 
survive as of wide interest to all 
ages ; and in the great Greek lite- 
rature, as elsewhere, there existed 
innumerable works of minor im- 
portance which have been allowed 
to die. Those that survive are 
such as are broad and universal 
in their bearings and supreme in 
beauty ; and every age produces 
some works of art based on sempi- 
ternal principles of human nature. 
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Among the dead Greek tragedies 

were many founded on the Greek 

sentiment of uncompromising ven- 

geance ; and from these Mr. Ar- 

nold has dug up the subject of his 

tragedy Merope. The sentiment of 

this tragedy, as well as the scheme, 

are Greek ; and the form is also 

imitated from the Greeks, as in the 

case of Mr. Swinburne’s A/a/anta. 

But, unfortunately, Meroe has not 

any of the original poetic qualities 

which lend beauty to A/a/anta, and 

is entirely lacking in artistic vs. 
Mr. Arnold claims originality 

for some of the choric metres in 

Merope; and Heaven forbid that 

we should meet with their counter- 

part in the works of any who have 

gone before him, or in those of 

any who may come after! Here 

is a sample: Mr. Swinburne would 

perhaps say of it, ‘verse thunderous 

as the footing of A®schylus, and 

pregnant as the thought of Shake- 

speare ’ But we say of it, ‘ Read, 

and tremble at the thought of such 

prose, broken into little, unrhyth- 

mic, unmusical, unmeaning lengths, 

being thrust upon us in any appre- 

ciable quantity as poetry.’ 

* Did I then waver 

(O woman’s judgment!) 

Misled by seeming 

Success of crime? 

And ask, if sometimes 

The gods, perhaps, allow’d you. 

O lawless daring of the strong, 

O self-will recklessly indulg’d ? 

Not time, not lightning, 

Not rain, not thunder, 

Efface the endless 

Decrees of Heaven. 

Make justice alter, 

Revoke, assuage her sentence, 

Which dooms dread ends to dreadful 

deeds, 
And violent deaths to violent men.’ 
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In justice to Mr. Arnold, it 
should be stated that this chorus 
is duly completed by a second and 
third strophe and anti-strophe and 
an efode; all of which, én justice to 
readers, are omitted. 

The obsolete subject and method 
will be shown to be sufficient to 
make the work a dead letter when 
it is pointed out that Mr. Arnold 
felt obliged to prefix an elaborate 
prefatory essay to justify and ex- 
plain the tragedy. When such a 
necessity as this arises, the hope 
of finding beauty or propriety in 
the so-called work of art is indeed 
a fragile one. The essay ends 
with a passage which would be tho- 
roughly sensible if we did not see 
through the veil ofaffected modesty : 

*I must have wearied my reader’s 
patience, but I was desirous, in lay- 
ing before him my tragedy, that it 
should not lose what benefit it can 
derive from the foregoing explana- 
tions. To his favourable reception 
of it there will still be obstacles 
enough, in its unfamiliar form, and 
in the incapacity of its author. 

‘How much do I regret that the 
many poets of the present day who 
possess that capacity which I have 
not, should not have forestalled me 
in an endeavour far beyond my 
powers! . . They would have lost 
nothing by such an attempt, and Eng- 
lish literature would have gained much. 

‘Only their silence could have em- 
boldened to undertake it one with in- 
adequate time, inadequate knowledge, 
and a talent, alas ! still more inade- 
quate: one who brings to the task 
none of the requisite qualifications of ge- 
nius or learning, nothing but a passion 
for the great masters, and an effort 
to study them without fancifulness.’ 


The italicised words, taken liter- 
ally, are as true as anything that 
was ever spoken or written. But 
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if really meant, why publish the 
book? And if merely written out 
of compliment to modesty, what 
an overstrained cant there is about 
them ! 

Vith a splendid dramatic form 
of our own, it would be hard if 
we modern English could not rest 
satisfied without going back for the 
disused forms of the ancients, suit- 
able to their age and place, and in- 
deed the natural outgrowth there- 
from, but quite out of place now 
and here. Poetry, to be poetry at 
all, must be spontaneous ; and the 
most natural current for sponta- 
neous expression is the current 
which contemporary and imme- 
diately-antecedent thought has in- 
dicated, not an artificially-imposed 
method which the writer gets to 
think desirable from mere intel- 
lectual consideration of former pro- 
ducts of it. In every age there are 
certain true poets who utter them- 
selves with all the spontaneity of 
real art in antiquated methods and 
manners; but these are exceptional, 
and, in a sense, may be considered 
as born out of due season. Such 
poets will ever succeed in clothing 
new beauties on to the old forms— 
and new beauties for which they 
have to thank no one but them- 
selves—in the same way that the 
greatest artists who adopt the con- 
temporary methods have invaria- 
bly been found to improve on them 
with additions and perfections from 
the store of their own individuali- 
ties. We have bad taste enough (if 
it is to be considered bad taste) 
not only to prefer Shakespeare to 
all the great Greek dramatists and 
their followers, but also to prefer 
his form and method, as being not 


only more modern in its psycholo- 
gical adaptabilities, but more rich 
and beautiful intrinsically. This 
being our plight, what wonder if 
we state with confidence that the 
lasting dramatic works of the pre- 
sent age will be those executed in 
the still-living form and method 
which Shakespeare found and 
flushed with endless glories and 
perfections, and which other hands 
have since contributed to the beau- 
tifying of. 

The prefatory essay to Aerope 
is in many respects an able one; 
and it includes a curious history of 
the various treatments which the 
subject has undergone. It is a far 
better thing than the tragedy itself, 
and may take rank with the other 
essays by the same author. Asa 
collection these are certainly very 
well written, and many of them are 
exceedingly able ; but they do not 
impress us with that sense of great- 
ness with which we cannot help 
seeing that they have impressed 
Mr. Arnold himself. They are too 
vague, too wanting in creative, con- 
structive ideas—too negative, too 
full of blind fulminations. One of 
the best of them is that on Heine, 
which, as far as it is devoted to 
that great poet and “/it/érateur, is 
really admirable for acuteness and 
insight. But it is as offensive in 
some of its digressions as any- 
thing by the same hand. In it we 
are introduced to the terms ‘ Phi- 
listine’ and ‘ Philistinism,’ the 
meaning and genesis of which are 
explained, with a recommendation 
that they be forthwith adopted in 
this the special stronghold (as Mr. 
Arnold avers) of the thing or things 
to which they refer. 
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‘Philistine,’ says Mr. Arnold, 
‘must have originally meant, in the 
mind of those who invented the 
nickname, a strong, dogged, unen- 
lightened opponent of the chosen 
people, of the children of the light. 
The party of change, the would-be 
remodellers of the old traditional 
European order, the invokers of 
reason against custom, the repre- 
sentatives of the modern spirit in 
every sphere where it is applicable, 
regarded themselves, with the robust 
self-confidence natural to reformers, 
as a chosen people, as children of 
«the light. They regarded their ad- 
versaries as a humdrum people, slaves 
to routine, enemies to the light, stupid 
and oppressive, but at the same time 
very strong.’ 

Now it is precisely thus that Mr. 
Amold seems to regard himself 
and his opponents (real or imagi- 
nary), and it is precisely this view 
of him and them against which we 
would desire to express ourselves 
in the strongest terms permitted 
by printed politeness. The mere 
chronic state of fulmination and 
frothy protest does not constitute 
a ‘child of light,’ but, being purely 
negative, rather implies darkness ; 
and it is of no use talking about 
ideas unless it is precisely clear 
what ideas—equally of no use 
breaking down old customs and 
notions unless we are prepared 
with some definite and solid 
scheme for a new erection to 
take their place. It is all very 
well to call people ‘ Philistines,’ 
and say that it is because they are 
obstructive to the progress of new 
ideas ; but the fault frequently lies 
in the badness or vagueness of the 
ideas themselves ; and the English, 
though a sober and guarded people, 
could hardly be in the position of 
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liberty admitted by even Mr, Ar- 
nold, if England were, as he affirms, 
the stronghold of ‘ Philistinism.’ 


‘In truth,’ he says, ‘the English, 
profoundly as they have modified the 
old middle-age order, great as is the 
liberty which they have secured for 
themselves, have in all their changes 
proceeded, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, by the rule of thumb; what 
was intolerably inconvenient to them 
they have suppressed, and as they 
have suppressed it not because it was 
irrational, but because it was practi- 
cally inconvenient, they have seldom, 
in suppressing it, appealed to reason.’ 


Now it would be well to know 
what Mr. Arnold means by ‘ rea- 
son :’ most reasoning people take 
it to be exactly that process by 
which we are enabled to make 
sufficient use of our experience to 
judge whether a thing is practicable 
and convenient, or impracticable 
and inconvenient. If it is not by 
reason that experience is utilised, 
we should like to be informed by 
what it is. Probably Mr. Arnold 
would inwardly say ‘instinct ;’ 
wishing to imply that the large 
bulk of people are, in comparison 
with such stars as himself, classifi- 
able with the lower animals. If 
we are to be guided by ‘ pure rea- 
son,’ there is no knowing into what 
sloughs we may get ourselves ; and 
unless the dictates of reason are to 
be verified by experience, we run 
into the very German danger of 
reasoning ourselves out of exist- 
ence—for it is notorious that some 
thinkers of the purely subjective 
school so prevalent in Germany 
have found it possible to prove, to 
their own satisfaction, that them- 
selves, ‘the feeling, acting, think- 
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ing men,’ had no real existence 
whatever. 

The essay on Heine ends with 
a paragraph of considerable elo- 
quence ; but how full of miscon- 
ceptions and affectations it is, let 
readers judge for themselves ; here 
it is; 


‘ What a spendthrift, one is tempted 
to cry, is nature! With what pro- 
digality, in the march of generations, 
she employs human power, content 
to gather almost always little result 
from it, sometimes none! Look at 
Byron, that Byron whom the pre- 
sent generation of Englishmen are 
forgetting ; Byron, the greatest na- 
tural force, the greatest elementary 
power, I cannot but think, which 
has appeared in our literature since 
Shakespeare. And what became of 
this wonderful production of nature? 
He shattered himself, he inevitably 
shattered himself to pieces, against 
the huge black, cloud-topped, inter- 
minable precipice of British Philistin- 
ism. But Byron, it may be said, was 
eminent only by his genius, only by 
his inborn force and fire ; he had not 
the intellectual equipment of a supreme 
modern poet ; except for his genius he 
was an ordinary nineteenth-century 
English nobleman, with little culture 
and with no ideas. Well, then, look 
at Heine. Heine had all the culture 
of Germany ; in his head fermented 
all the ideas of modern Europe. And 
what have we got from Heine? A 
half-result, for want of moral balance, 
and of nobleness of soul and charac- 
ter. That is what I say; there is so 
much power, so many seem able to 
run well, so many give promise of 
running well; so few reach the goal, 
so few are chosen. Many are called, 
few chosen, 

The present generation of Eng- 
lishmen forgetting Byron! If 
that be the case, it would be in- 
teresting to know what the present 
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generation of Englishmen do with 
the vast number of copies of his 
works still sold—what induces un- 
authorised publishers to print so 
many spurious editions of those 
works as to compel Mr. Murray to 
compete by issuing a complete 
collection of them for half-a-crown. 
Unless, too, the English on the 
Continent carry with them an ap- 
preciative remembrance of Byron, 
what makes it worth the while of 
Mr. Bernard Tauchnitz to publish 
an edition in five volumes, and 
have it stereotyped? How very 
ludicrous, too, is the finely-express- 
ed idea of Byron shattering himself 
against the precipice of ‘ British 
Philistinism’! Why assume that 
terrible spectre to account for the 
incompleteness of the work of a 
man who died in the prime of life, 
worn out by his own fiery activity, 
and having encountered sufficient 
personal misfortunes to account 
for any misdirection of powers in 
a nature not intensely amenable to 
the dictates of moral rectitude ? 
‘Except for his genius’! Yes, 
there is the exception which is all- 
important, and it is just that word 
‘genius’ which implies intellectual 
equipment and multitude of ideas ; 
but to say that Byron was not 
haunted by two shadows which he 
merely knew by the names of ‘ Phi- 
listinism’ and ‘culture,’ the bane 
and the antidote, without knowing 
precisely what he meant, is merely 
to say that Byron was not Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and does not in 
any way that he had no 
ideas. That is what we say. What 
Mr. Arnold says here, in the last 
few lines of the paragraph, in A/ain 
prose, he has elsewhere said in ver- 
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sified prose, under the title of ‘Men 
of Genius.’ The verses in question 
commence : 


Silent, the Lord of the world 
Eyes from the heavenly height, 
Girt by his far-shining train, 
Us, who with banners unfurl’d 
Fight life’s many-chane’d fight 
Madly below, in the plain.’ 


Then we are told how the Lord 
sends ‘his own’ out to the battle, 
and how most of them fail : 


* Hardly, hardly shall one 
Come, with countenance bright, 
O’er the cloud-wrapt, perilous 
plain : 
His Master’s errand well done, 
Safe through the smoke of the fight, 
Back to his Master again.’ 


If there is anything like the 
spontaneous utterance of a poetic 
soul in the dry crackle of leafless 
limbs flimsily attached to this bare 
trunk of an idea, we are sadly mis- 
led as to the meaning of ‘ poetry ; 
for it is impossible to trace in the 
composition anything further than 
the ghost of a thought, followed 
coldly out, and carefully written 
into verse form. 

There is the same want of life 
and fervour about the great bulk 
of the author’s volumes of verse ; 
the chief cause of this is doubtless 
want of real poetic power; but this 
evil is evidently aggravated by Mr. 
Arnold’s self-imposition of unsuit- 
able forms and methods. ‘Take, 
for instance, ‘The Philosopher and 
the Stars :’ 


‘ And you, ye stars ! 
Who slowly begin to marshal, 
As of old, in the fields of heaven, 
Your distant, melancholy lines— 
Have you, too, surviv’d yourselves ? 
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Are you, too, what I fear to become? 

You, too, once liv’d ; 

You, too, mov’d joyfully 

Among august companions 

In an older world, peopled by gods, 

In a mightier order, 

The radiant, rejoicing, intelligent 
Sons of Heaven !’ 

And so on. 
This is written in one of those 
irregular unrhymed metres which 
Heine used with so great effect, 
and is modelled so closely on the 
work of Heine that it strikes as a 
study in that method,—not as a 
genuine and spontaneous utterance 
of an original mind. Lack of spon- 
taneity is nowhere more infallibly 
betrayed than in the awkward use 
of simile and metaphor. A simile 
to be effective should be direct 
and condensed ; but with Mr. Ar- 
nold a long passage, entering into 
all sorts of details of the objects 
used for comparison, is frequently 
interpolated between two portions 
of the thing predicted concerning 
the actual subject of discourse. 
For instance, in ‘ Balder dead, 
when the god Hermod has to 
cross the bridge over ‘Giall’s 
stream,’ to beg his brother Balder 
back from hell, the damsel keep- 
ing the bridge is introduced thus: 
‘Scant space that warder left for pas- 
sers by ; 

But, as when cowherds in October 
drive 

Their kine across a snowy mountain- 
pass 

To winter pasture on the southern 
side, 

And on the ridge a wagon chokes the 
way, 

Wedg’d in the snow, then painfully 
the hinds 

With goad and shouting urge their 
cattle past, 
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Plunging through deep untrodden 
banks of snow 

To right and left, and warm steam 
fills the air ; 

So on the bridge that damsel block’d 
the way, 

And question’d Hermod as he came.’ 


The comparison of a damsel to 
a wagon is not specially poetical ; 
and the minute details of drovers 
and cattle are vastly ineffective and 
irrelevant. There could be no ob- 
ject in setting a herd of oxen to 
stand as the type of Hermod, the 
swift and nimble god of the north- 
ern mythology; and, had there been, 
the details which swell up the eight 
lines of the simile would have been 
excessively ill-placed. This simile 
of cattle and drovers suggests a 
passage of the Laureate’s in ‘ Ayl- 
mer’s Field,’ in which an admirable 
effect is given by an analogous 
comparison. When the miserable 
squire has been smitten by the 
sermon preached at him, and is 
following his fainting wife out of 
church, we are told in short direct 
phrase that he 
‘followed out 
Tall and erect ; but in the middle aisle 
Reel’d, as a footsore ox in crowded 
ways 
Stumbling across the market to his 
death, 
Unpitied ; for he grop od as blind, and 
seem’d 
Always about to fall, grasping the 
pews.’ 
There the simile is in proper ar- 
tistic subordination to the 
dents similised; and we do not for 
an instant lose sight of the man, 
while holding in our minds the 
touching association suggested in 
simile. But in the other compli- 
cated affair we have to go back 


inci- 
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and forward to satisfy ourselves 
who is to stand for the wagon and 
who for the cattle, and to search 
for inscrutable reasons why such 
and such small stupid detail was 
dabbed on. This is frequently the 
case with Mr. Arnold; and there 
are several instances in the same 
poem of ‘ Balder dead.’ Another 
example occurs in that part of the 
poem where Hermod and Niord 
visit the cavern of Thok, to beg 
her tears for Balder, the only con- 
dition of whose release from hell 
is that everything weep for him: 


‘She spake; and to the cavern’s 
depth she fled, 

Mocking: and Hermod knew their 
toil was vain. 

And as seafaring men, who long have 
wrought 

In the great deep for gain, at last come 
home, 

And towards evening 
lands rise 

f their own country, and can clear 

descry 

A fire of wither’d furze which boys 
have lit 

Upon the cliffs, or smoke of burning 
weeds 

Oat ofa till’d field inland,—+hen the 
wind 

Catches them, and drives out again to 
sea : 

And they go long days tossing up and 
down 

Over the gray sea ridges; and the 
glimpse 

Of port they had makes bittever far 
their toil— 

So the gods’ cross was bitterer for 
their joy.’ 


see the head- 


The simile here is absurdly spun 
out; and this trick, as well as being 
in itself objectionable, sometimes 
leads to entire loss of grammatical 
construction, as in the concluding 
lines of ‘ Balder dead ? 
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‘ And as a stork which idle boys have 
trapp’d, 

And tied Aim in a yard, at autumn 
sees 

Flocks of his kind pass flying o’er his 
head 


To warmer lands, and coasts that keep 
the sun ; 

He strains to join their flight, and, 
from his shed, 

Follows them with a long complain- 
ing cry— 

So Hermod gazed, and yearned to 
join his kin.’ 

The redundancy of personal pro- 

nouns here is rather too ludicrous: 

a ‘professor of poetry’ ought to 

know better than to flood us with 

nominatives in this way, or to talk 

about ‘A stork which idle boys 

have trapp’d and tied Aim,’ 

Is it to be understood, then, that 
Mr. Arnold has written nothing 
that can be called poetry? Not 
at all. Here and there we get 
unquestionably poetical ideas and 
undoubted pieces of real expres- 
sion. But it is hard to find any- 
thing like a complete poem. One 
entitled ‘Obermann’ opens sweet- 
ly, with a real piece of landscape 
with real inner significance ; and 
the poetic mode of thought is sus- 
tained for several verses without 
intermission : 

‘In front the awful Alpine tract 

Crawls up its rocky stair ; 

The autumn storm-winds drive the 
rack 

Close o’er it, in the air. 

Behind are the abandon’d baths, 

Mute in their meadows lone ; 

The leaves are on the valley paths ; 

The mists are on the Rhone— 
The white mists rolling like a sea. 

I hear the torrents roar. 

Yes, Obermann, all speaks of thee ! 

I feel thee near once more. 
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I turn thy leaves ; I feel their breath 
Once more upon me roll ; 

That air of languor, cold, and death, 
Which brooded o’er thy soul. 


Fly hence, poor wretch, whoe’er 
thou art, 
Condemn’d to cast about, 
All shipwreck in thy own weak heart, 
For comfort from without. 


A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign, 

A wounded human spirit turns 
Here, on its bed of pain. 


Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows, 
Though to these leaves the glaciers 

spare 
The soul of their white snows, 


Though here a mountain murmur 
swells 
Of many a dark-bough’d pine, 
Though, as you read, you hear the 
bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine. 
Yet, through the hum of torrent 
lone, 
And brooding mountain-bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground 
tone 
Of human agony.’ 


This is poetry, and poetry, too, 
that bears reading over and over 
again ; but after this the poem be- 
gins to fall away, and work out 
its time in rhymed prose, with oc- 
casional faint touches of poetry. 
What, for instance, can be more 
distinctly prose than this piece of 
rhyme ?— 


‘But we, brought forth and rear’d in 
, a) 
hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise?’ 


Or, again, this scrap of doubtful 
philosophy : 
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‘ We, in some unknown Power’s em- 
ploy, 

Move on a rigorous line, 

Can neither, when we will, enjoy ; 

Nor when we will, resign.’ 

Such baldly-stated scraps of what 
is intended for thought are very 
frequent in Mr. Arnold’s volumes, 
and they may be properly described 
as pseudo-epigrammatic; that is to 
say, they seem to have the inten- 
tion of epigrams, without the ne- 
cessary force and_sprightliness. 
Here is a whole ‘poem’ in the 
same style: 

‘Too Late. 
¢ Each on his own strict line we move, 
And some find death ere they find love, 
So far apart their lives are ‘thrown 
From the twin soul that halves their 
own. 
And sometimes, by still harder fate, 
The lovers meet, but meet too late. 
—Thy heart is mine! True, true! 
" ah, true! 
—Then, love, thy hand! A, no! 
adieu 

Of the performances of Mr. Ar- 
nold, those which are purely criti- 
cal are the best; and the title of 
‘critic’ is unquestionably that to 
which, if to any, he is entitled; but 
his criticism itself is far too narrow 
and far too fully saturated with the 
sense of his own personality to be 
popular or widely useful. ‘The pro- 
pensity for small wrangling and 
calling of names is largely exhi- 
bited in these writings; and the 
consequence has been that epithets 
have been applied to Mr. Arnold, 
and comments made upon him, 
not really more offensive intrinsic- 
ally than his own epithets for and 


comments on others, but some- 
times expressed with greater breadth 
than would be compatible with the 
cultivated style of the ‘child of 
light’ and intellectual agitator— 
the polished declaimer against the 
crass obliquities of the ‘ Philis- 
tines.” Mr. Arnold should not for- 
get that the greater polish with 
which an insult is got up, the more 
offensive will it be; and, until he is 
prepared to withdraw the epithet 
of ‘ Philistine,’ which he has scat- 
tered broadcast among his fellow- 
countrymen, he ought not tocom- 
plain, as he does, that the editor of 
a journal more noted for verve and 
empressement of attack than for po- 
lite and subdued contemptuousness 
should allow him to be alluded to 
in the columns of that journal as 
an ‘elegant Jeremiah’ and a ‘spuri- 
ous Jeremiah ;™* nor is it quite rea- 
sonable to expect that the same or 
any other editor should discrimi- 
nate nicely between those Jewish 
prophets whose style is admired by 
Mr. Amold, and those whose style 
does not enjoy that distinction. 
The prevalent opinion will proba- 
bly be, that whether Mr. Arnold 
admires the style of Jeremiah more 
or less than that of the other pro- 
phets, is of about the same import- 
ance to the British public as—well, 
as it is to Jeremiah himself. 


* «T have been taken to task by the 
Daily Telegraph, coupled, by a strange per- 
versity of fate, with just that very one of 
the Hebrew prophets whose style | admire 
the least, and called an elegant Jeremiah,’ — 
‘Culture and its Enemies,’ Cornhill Maga- 
zine, July 1867. 
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WHEN the hot weather comes in 
with a rush, I know my fate. All 
idea of domestic comfort is given 
up, and I am the gipsy-king, ha, 
ha! My reading is confined to 
house-agents’ catalogues and the 
outside sheet of the Zimes; my 
days are passed in suburban rail- 
ways ; my nights in endeavouring 
to recall what I have seen during 
the day,—in trying to recollect 
whether it was in the cottage ornée 
at Kew that I saw the blackbeetles 
in the kitchen, or whether the spare 
bedroom in the dijou residence 
at Barnes was pronounced to be 
‘ stuffy—whether that lake into 
which the children would decided- 
ly fall was attached to the desirable 
villa at Tottenham, or whether it 
was in connection with the gothic 
lodge at Norwood that I had the 
suspicion of defective drainage. 
All this is through no whim of 
mine. I have as comfortable a 
house as any in London, and there 
I could remain supremely happy for 
the entire year, with the exception 
of a run for a month or six weeks 
to the seaside. But I have—well, 
not to put too fine a point upon it 
—a wife, a charming woman, but, 
to a certain degree, eccentric. A 
better-hearted person does not, I 
am sure, exist ; but I think it would 
conduce to my comfort—I speak 
feelingly—if her heart were a little 
less good and her wishes a little 


more definite. When after the 
third day’s sunshine she comes in- 
to my little study, throws open the 
windows with a ‘ pouf! and turn- 
ing round to me asks how much 
longer we are to be stived up 
in this hole, I know the time 
for the house-agents’ catalogues 
and outside sheet of the Zimes 
has arrived, and prepare for action 
accordingly. This year, in conse- 
quence of the very fine weather, 
her attack supervened much earlier 
than usual ; thus it happens that 
now, almost before we usually 
think of moving, we find ourselves 
settled for the summer at Bobbing- 
ton. This result has not been ac- 
complished without the usual for- 
malities. I have inspected thirty- 
seven furnished houses of every 
possible kind which were to let, 
and several which were not to let. 
For it is a noticeable peculiarity 
in the lady to whom I have above 
made delicate reference, that the 
fact that a house is entirely devoid 
of board, bill, or other recognised 
sign, and is obviously occupied by 
a most wealthy and immobile ten- 
ant, by ne means prevents her from 
insisting on my ringing the bell, 
and then and there proposing 
terms of an ignominious character, 
so far as money is concerned, to 
the gentleman in placid possession. 
It is impossible to describe what I 
have suffered through this and 
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through another of her peculiari- 
ties, which is to imagine that every- 
one concerned in the letting of 
houses is mendacious in the high- 
est degree, in the first place; and 
in the second, that they are, as she 
expresses it, always ‘open to a 
bid.’ Under the influence of this 
persuasion she compels me to in- 
spect gigantic mansions, outflanked 
by porter’s lodges and approached 
through avenues ; and when I re- 
turn to her with the information 
that they are only to be let by the 
year, the rent 400/., she desires me 
to go back and ask if they won't 
take three guineas a-week for two 
months ; she is certain they will, 
if I press it, and, at all events, 
there’s no harm in asking. 

I went through all this, as usual. 
I travelled hundreds of miles, as I 
always do, and I was very nearly 
giving in despairingly, as I always 
am, when something turned up, as 
it always does, and I came to Bob- 
bington ; through Oppenhardt prin- 
cipally. Oppenhardt is a German, 
naturalised in England, and mar- 
ried to a nice little Englishwoman. 
His principal characteristics are a 
love of tobacco, and a hatred of 
his mother-in-law. When he heard 
I was looking out for a suburban 
retreat, he came to me and said, 
‘I haf a blace at Poppington. Dere 
is anoder blace cloce bai. Dake 
it! He seemed so earnest that I 
asked him the cause of his anxiety. 
He was frank, as is the Teutonic 
nature, and responded simply, ‘ If 
you don’t dake it, dat old teffle 
vill’ It was his forcible, though 
scarcely manly, way of alluding to 
his wife’s mother. If I could do 
Oppenhardt a service, and at the 
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same time secure a pleasant sum- 
mer retreat for myself, why not? 
So I came to Bobbington, saw 
Veranda Villa—the little house in 
which I am now writing—-liked it, 
introduced it to the notice of ‘the 
authorities,’ who were pleased to 
be favourable, and took it. It has 
many advantages, and—to those 
who do not mind the irruption of a 
curious kind of white slug into the 
dining-room after nightfall, the con- 
stant rattling of mice in the wain- 
scot, and the entire absence of 
spring-water—no drawbacks. 

3obbington is divided into Upper 
and Lower, or rather Bobbington 
on land and Bobbington on river. 
Each has its special charm. That 
of Bobbington on land is its vicinity 
to Leafy Park, with its magnificent 
avenues of old trees, bounded at 
the other extremity by the lovely 
gardens and glorious old red-faced 
palace of Wolsey Court. In Leafy 
Park, under the broad shadows of 
the old trees, ‘twinkle the innu- 
merable ear and tail’ of the deer; 
there, sitting on his hind-quarters 
just at the edge of the thick fern 
covert, into which he will fly for 
security at your approach, ‘the 
rabbit fondles his own harmless 
face; there the cuckoo repeats his 
name to all listeners, the blackbird 
and the thrush are ever tuneful, 
and at night the nightingale floods 
all the long avenues with melody. 
Strolling into the park at all hours, 
as I do now, I am amazed at the 
extraordinary amount of love-mak- 
ing and courtship always going on 
there. There would seem to be 
something in the air which impels 
young persons of opposite sexes to 
clasp each other round the waist 
N 
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so soon as they have entered upon 
its precincts. And this proceeding 
is not carried out, as on ordinary 
occasions, shyly or shamefacedly ; 
on the contrary, the perpetrators 
seem to glory in it. They seem 
to think they are carrying out the 
intentions of the Park Ranger, and 
when they come full tilt upon me, 
wandering, like Enoch Arden, ‘a 
long-bearded solitary,’ they glare in 
a baleful manner at my pendent 
arms, and seem to ask what the 
deuce I am doing there by my- 
self. The poet must have had 
Leafy Park in his eye when he men- 
tioned ‘the grove,’ in connection 
with the court and the camp, as 
being ruled by Love ; as the plea- 
sure-vans pass through it all the 
occupants are embracing ; under 
its trees ordinary pic-nics become 
Arcadian love-feasts ; the very sen- 
tries at Wolsey Court seem in- 
fected by the proximity, and soften 
their usual half-fierce, half-stupid 
military expression into a furtive 
leer at the female passers-by. It 
is, however, by no means to be 
imagined that this love-making is a 
nuisance to those not actually con- 
cerned ; the park is so large that 
you can get away from it at once, 
plunge into endless boskage, dive 
into deep dells, sit by little shim- 
mering pools and watch the re- 
flected shadows of the waving trees 
and fleeting clouds, get out into the 
open and, stretched supine, bask 
in the sun’s glorious rays, or, best 
of all, couch down in the high fern, 
and pushing aside the broad leaves, 
look out and see Life passing by, 
as the Lady of Shalott saw it re- 
flected in her mirror. There are, 
indeed, no abbots on ambling pads 
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nor knights in brazen armour, but 
there are their modern equivalents, 
—the curate of the parish in his 
basket pony-carriage, and the subal- 
terns on duty at the Wolsey-Court 
barracks. 

Upper Bobbington, however, is 
merely an appanage of, and ad- 
junct to, Bobbington on river, 
without which the former place 
never would have existed. When 
there was no more land in Bob- 
bington proper on which to build 
houses, and when the demand for 
house-accommodation was still as 
loud as ever, a speculative builder 
invented Upper Bobbington, and 
is in a fair way to make his fortune. 
Bobbington proper smacks of the 
water from the river right up to the 
railway; the normal costume of its 
male inhabitants is flannel thatched 
with straw; its ladies wear their 
dresses short and limp, as handy for 
stepping into boats and across 
thwarts, and eschew floating back- 
hair as likely to interfere with tiller- 
ropes. Itisneedless to say thatthere 
are several fishing-tackle shops ; 
more needless to say that if there is 
one thing which the chemist sells 
more of than cigars it is diachylum- 
plaster. Step into the little High- 
street any time between four P.M. and 
ten at night, and you will find the 
air ringing with boating vernacular, 
criticisms on and inquiries after 
various ‘fours’ and ‘eights,’ dark 
hints upon probable winners of 
‘champion sculls,’ muttered doubts 
as to the staying powers of the 
‘ Kingston bow’ or the time of the 
‘Walton stroke.’ Round the Black 
Swan see gathered a larger knot 
of idlers than usual, and more than 
average interest among them. In- 
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quire, and you will learn that the 
‘Argo eight’ are inside, having 
paddled up to have a look at the 
new boat which Passenger, the 
great boat-builder, is getting ready 
for them for Henley. Out they 
come as we are listening, eight 
broad-chested, stalwart fellows, and 
their coxswain, a little wizened, 
dried-up chap, who might be any 
age between eighteen and eighty, 
and who is, as his crew say of him, 
‘as clever as he is high.’ Murmurs 
of admiration rise from the crowd 
as the crew come out, murmurs 
which, interspersed with aquatic 
slang principally relating to ‘fitness’ 
and ‘form,’ are repeated by the 
boating-men in Passenger’s yard, 
as the Argo eight get into their 
boat and quietly paddle away. 

All Bobbington is afloat this 
evening. The tall, bushy-whis- 
kered, muscular man just starting 
from Passenger’s landing-place, is 
Mr. Replevin, of the Old-Bailey 
bar, and the lady steering him is 
his wife. You cannot take up a 
newspaper without finding Reple- 
vih’s nameas counsel for somebody 
‘in trouble;’ and there is probably 
no man of his standing at the bar 
to whom crime is so remunerative. 
He has won his spurs and made 
his position entirely by his own 
ability and indomitable persever- 
ance. People say he has succeed- 
ed because he married old Prious’ 
daughter, Nisey Prious and Bankow 
of Lincoln’s-inn, and that the firm 
gives him business. Nothing of 
the sort. That may come here- 
after, when Replevin has struck 
himself clear of the C. C. C.; his 
business at present comes from 
very different quarters. When the 
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religious world of Bobbington is 
going to afternoon church on a 
Sunday, it generally casts its eyes 
over the palings of Replevin’s 
garden as it passes by, and is fre- 
quently shocked; for there, in a 


.cool and shady cornerof the lawn, 


will be found three gentlemen, with 
cigars in their mouths, and a tank- 
ard of cooling drink before them. 
One of these is a very little man, 
with keen black beady eyes and 
close-cut grizzled hair, and little 
sinewy hands, with which he gesti- 
culates, foreigner-like, as he reads 
aloud from the papers in front of 
him. Thisis Mr. Ezra Hart, senior 
partner in the firm of Hart, Frosch- 
mann, & Hart, attorneys of Thavies- 
inn, whose ability is worldwide. 
Everybody wanting to be pulled 
through anything unpleasant con- 
sults the Thavies-inn firm ; and the 
state of human nature is such that, 
as old Mr. Hart pleasantly ob- 
serves, ‘half the world has been to 
us, and the other half is coming.’ 
Their reputation has been gained 
not merely by great ability, but by 
indomitable perseverance. They 
never rest. While Ezra Hart is 
stating his case to his counsel at 
Bobbington, Froschmann, on whom 
devolves all the foreign business of 
the firm, is closeted with a couple 
of Poles, brothers of a gentleman 
under remand on suspicion of forg- 
ing Russian rouble-notes; while 
young Sam Hart is down in a little 
village in Northumberland, getting 
up some very delicate and import- 
ant evidence in a divorce-case. 
The tall man stretched out on the 
lounging seat, with his white hat 
tipped over his eyes, who is lazily 
watching the rings of smoke which 
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he expels from between his lips, 
is Mr. Blair, Q.C. He is not at- 
tending much to what Mr. Hart is 
reading, as he is not expected to 
get up the facts of the case, nor 
the law of it, for the matter of that. 
That is Replevin’s business, and 
well he does it. Blair is retained 
for the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses and for addressing the jury. 
On both of these points he is not 
to be matched; his voice is magni- 
ficent, now thundering like the 
waves on an iron-bound coast, now 
murmuring like a stream over a 
pebbly bed; his manner is splendid, 
alternately terrifying, threatening, 
coaxing, beseeching, cajoling ; when 
he jokes, the oldest Joe Millers 
tell with wondrous pungency, and 
there is no jury, however seriously 
disposed, that can resist his wink. 
No business is too small or too 
large for him—criminal, ‘ specially 
retained,’ when he sticks his thumb 
in his waistcoat-hole, cocks his wig, 
and addresses every witness with 
‘Now, sir; civil, when he is de- 
ferential to the judge and polite to 
the jury ; parliamentary, when he 
wears his glossiest black and his 
heaviest gold watch-chain, and is 
down upon ‘the right honourable 
gentleman the chairman; and is 
Conservative with the landed in- 
terest, and practical with the rail- 
way interest, and generally amia- 
ble and polite. 

The bow-windowed house, close 
by Passenger’s yard, with the close- 
ly-trimmed lawn sloping to the 
river, the boat-house, and the punt 
moored alongside, is one of the 
great cynosures of Bobbington. It 
belongs to Mr. Tonitrant, who is 
spoken of among the villagers as 
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a ‘literary gent,’ and who, if report 
can be trusted, is one of the great 
guns on the Morning Growler, 
daily newspaper. Mr. ‘Tonitrant 
is a wild-looking gentleman, with 
a chin-tuft, and a face like an ami- 
able sheep; he has a passion for 
gardening, and will sit for hours in 
his punt, on those evenings when 
he is not in town, patiently ang- 
ling for perch and dace. Sunday 
is also a great reception-day with 
him ; then many of his friends go 
down, and are gazed at from the 
river with awe by the Bobbington- 
ians. They are peaceful-looking 
men, at all events when they have 
not got pens in their hands, and, 
like the heathen gods, ‘lie beside 
their nectar, while their bolts are 
hurled,’ thoroughly happy over 
Tonitrant’s claret- cup, and to 
all outward seeming without a 
notion that there are such things 
as leading-articles in the world. 
We have another literary character 
among us, an authoress, the lady 
who, under the signature Ida von 
Rumpelsheim, has written those 
stirring novels abounding in ani- 
mated descriptions of military and 
aristocratic life. She shares a 
river-side cottage with a female 
relative, and neither of them is 
often seen; but Jack Flokes, who 
knows everybody, and who was 
once enjoying a most exciting 
day of gudgeon-fishing with me, 
pointed out an elderly personage 
in a mob-cap and a faded silk 
dress as the fashionable novelist, 
and I was fain to take him at his 
word. 

It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the ‘hermitages,’ ‘ granges,’ 
‘lodges,’ and ‘retreats,’ magnifi- 
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cent mansions replete with all 
luxury and comfort, be-lawned, be- 
hothoused, be-stabled, and be-boat- 
housed, which abound in Bobbing- 
ton on river, belong generally to 
the Stock Exchange. The Stock 
Exchange drives to the station in 
the morning with a flower of price 
in its coat, tooling its magnificent 
horses easily in its perfectly-ap- 
pointed phaeton. The Stock Ex- 
change is met in the afternoon at 
the station by its splendid wife, re- 
clining in her splendid barouche, 
and is helped to its seat by her 
side by its gorgeous footman. The 
Stock Exchange, attired in fancy 
garments of linen or flannel, 
smokes a priceless cigar on its 
lawn, watching the gambols of 
‘its young barbarians all at play,’ 
or disports itself easily on the 
water ; indulges with its neighbour 
the Hebrew capitalist, or the 
Greek financier, who is being 
pulled about the river by a water- 
man, in much lightened, airy ba- 
dinage in reference to Turks, Lux- 
embourgs, or Crédit Fonciers ; looks 
with unmitigated contempt on 
Tonitrant as a man who most pro- 
bably does not hold stock, but 
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is civil to Replevin, regarding him 
as one whose services may per- 
chance be available some day 
when the fatal word ‘panic’ is 
again whispered in the City, 
when Capel-court is distracted, 
and the bulls and bears are whitl- 
ing about Lothbury like men pos- 
sessed, 

Bachelors flourish among us, not 
only tenanting all the bedrooms 
at the Black Swan, the Landing- 
net, the Gentle Life, and the 
river-side hostelries, but holding 
lodgings throughout the village ; 
kindly, pleasant, agreeable folks 
are they, most polite to the la- 
dies, most kind to the children, 
never tired of rowing heavy elderly 
dames, or lending their boats, or 
joining in pic-nics, or making fun 
for the young ones. ‘Their con- 
sumption of tobacco is enormous, 
but it is their only excess. An early 
bathe in the lock, a long evening’s 
pull in an outrigger, or paddle in 
a canoe, a light supper and a sound 
sleep, fill up the measure of their 
lives. For Bobbington seems to 
be one of the few places where 
people can be very virtuous and 
yet very happy. 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER V. 
TRYING BACK. 


Tue history of the lady whom 
Mrs. Wood had correctly de- 
scribed as beautiful and grand- 
looking had been marked by but 
little external vicissitude since she 
had made the successful cow which 
included her among the Havi- 
lands. When once enrolled as a 
member of that select and incom- 
parable family, Julia Peyton had, in 
their opinion, only to strive to be- 
come worthy of the lofty and much- 
grudged honour to which the un- 
accountable obstinacy and infatua- 
tion of Stephen had raised her. In 
her own she had to make the most 
of her success, to get sure posses- 
sion of everything which she had 
meant to be included in the bar- 
gain she had made, and to secure 
herself as thoroughly as possible 
from the drawbacks which she 
was perfectly aware were inci- 
dental to her position. She was 
not a person whom anyone would 
have found it easy to impose 
on, or to subdue by the as- 
sumption of superiority, capacity, 
or importance. The Havilands 
could never have had the small- 
est chance of producing such an 
effect upon her ; and yet she never 
had disagreements with them, col- 


lectively or individually, simply 
because she made up her mind 
from the first that it was wiser 
and pleasanter not to have 
any. The Havilands would have 
found it difficult to explain the 
family relations with Stephen’s 
beautiful, self-possessed, dignified 
wife, into which they speedily set- 
tled. 

Upon the general recognition 
of the prudence of abstaining 
from a quarrel with their brother, 
which would probably affect him 
very little, and must presumably 
injure them a good deal,—‘be- 
sides,’ as Mrs. Burdett, improving 
upon her husband’s admonition, 
wrote to Mrs. Marsh, ‘playing 
that creature’s game for her by 
estranging our poor deluded Ste- 
phen from ws,’—ensued a laudable 
resolution to ‘make the best of 
Mrs. Stephen.’ But, in some 
strange, undefined way, this plan 
also failed, as each of the Havi- 
lands felt and acknowledged to 
herself, but to herself only. They 
affected to each other to believe 
that it had succeeded perfectly ; 
and, as time went on, and Julia 
made it more and more evident 
that she sufficed to herself in every 
possible way, and secured the suf- 
frages of society with increasing 
éclat, they agreed, with ever-grow- 
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ing complacency, that they had 
‘made the best of Mrs. Stephen,’ 
and that she had adapted herself 
with quite surprising tact and readi- 
ness to the exigencies of her proud 
position as a Haviland. In no 
single instance could any one of 
them have proved that Julia had 
consulted her, or followed her 
volunteered counsel, on any sub- 
ject, however important or how- 
ever trivial ; but they did not com- 
pare notes on that point, and 
Julia’s manner was really fault- 
less. Never, by the slightest in- 
flection of her voice, by the most 
transient glance of her remark- 
ably-expressive eyes, did she re- 
veal to her sisters-in-law that she 
held less exalted notions than 
their own, of the wisdom, taste, 
talent, dignity, importance, and 
general impressiveness of the 
Havilands. 

Never once did she suffer her- 
self to imply, ‘ You are a parcel 
of empty-headed, egotistical fools,’ 
to the three ladies who had so 
magnanimously resolved to try 
patronage, when they had been 
judiciously advised that imperti- 
nence would not pay; though she 
formed that opinion of them early, 
and never had occasion to alter it. 
A less clever woman than Julia 
Haviland, or a woman differently 
clever, ungifted with intellectual 
patience, would have ‘held her 
own’ by means of a coarser despot- 
ism, a scornful obstinacy; but Julia, 
while she reduced everyone around 
her to a condition of harmless in- 
significance, did so without arous- 
ing their pride or hurting their 
feelings. She conveyed a certain 
sense of perfectly self-possessed 
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power and unapproachable inde- 
pendence to the perceptions of her 
sisters-in-law, and did it so well, so 
unimpeachably, that though Mrs. 
Burdett had a lurking idea that 
Mrs. Stephen did not set much 
store by the opinions of Maria and 
Fanny, and though Fanny and 
Maria entertained a notion that 
Selina had not made quite so deep 
an impression on Mrs. Stephen as 
she usually made upon minds of a 
lower calibre, unprivileged to be- 
long to the Havilands, neither Se- 
lina, Maria, nor Fanny regarded 
herself as in any way slighted, 
overlooked, or undervalued by 
Mrs. Stephen. She always knew 
precisely what were her own inten- 
tions with regard to everyone with 
whom she was brought into contact 
—what exact position she chose 
that individual to fill—assigned it 
to him or her, and took care that 
he or she did not transgress it. 
She had the diplomatic faculty, and 
the ruling faculty ; and though she 
needed and used the latter more 
habitually, she did not suffer the 
former to rust. In her relations 
with Stephen Haviland, Julia em- 
ployed both these faculties with 
singular tact and success. She 
governed her husband as com- 
pletely as she had intended to 
govern him, and she managed him 
as skilfully as she had proposed to 
herself to manage him, when she 
had taken a steady, cool, ‘out- 
sider’ sort of long look forward at 
the future which lay beyond her 
marriage-day. These intentions 
were certainly not sentimental ; they 
lacked romance; they were very 
business-like indeed ; but they had 
answered very well on the whole. 
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Julia had made a good thing 
out of life— quite as good a 
thing as could possibly have been 
made with the materials which 
fortune had given her to work 
with; she was much too practi- 
cal to waste time and energy in 
speculating upon what she might 
have done with materials of another 
order ; and Stephen Haviland was 
as happy as it was in his nature 
and disposition to be. That this 
did not imply any large capacity of 
happiness of a very exalted kind, 
Julia had always known; his nature 
was a narrow one; she had taken 
its measure quite accurately, but 
the knowledge did not distress or 
disconcert her. Here was one 
great advantage of her not loving 
him. She had said truly, she ‘liked 
him very much,’ If she had loved 
him, she might have idealised him, 
and so have been inevitably disap- 
pointed; but she did not love him, 
and eschewed idealisation. 
Hence, she was not disappointed 
in him; and if she grew a little 
tired of him sometimes, she was 
not hard upon either him or her- 
self in consequence, but regarded 
such weariness as an inevitable ad- 
junct of human existence, politely 
concealed the fact, and rallied from 
it with much courage. As for that 
early discovery of hers concerning 
the brilliant and prosperous order- 
ing of her life, that it glittered but 
was not gold, she remained of the 
same opinion ; but it did not dis- 
turb her, because she did not be- 
lieve in gold. Glitter was the best 
thing procurable, and she had it 
—nobody else had more.  En- 
dowed with unbroken health, and 
equable spirits, with great power 


she 
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of enjoyment and perfect self-com- 
mand, Julia Haviland found that 
she had not been mistaken in be- 
lieving that her life, as the wife 
of a rich man, entirely under her 
control, would be very agreeable, 
and a successful means of effacing 
the past. 

The traditional prosperity of the 
Havilands had suffered no change. 
Everything went well with them. 
Stephen was fortunate in his farm- 
ing operations ; in his speculative 
enterprises, his former business 
habits and ability served him well 
as a man possessed of property 
susceptible of improvement, and 
were respectfully recognised by 
persons engaged in the then com- 
paratively modern methods of 
making fortunes in venturesome 
ways. Half a dozen years after 
his marriage, Stephen Havi- 
land was as rich again as his 
inheritance from his father had 
made him, and four years later he 
was returned to Parliament as the 
‘ Whig’ member (the ‘ Liberal’ de- 
velopment was not yet in fashion) 
for Lynnstoke, a town of consider- 
able commercial pretensions, in 
whose neighbourhood Meriton was 
situated. Destiny and his own ex- 
ertions had thus combined togmake 
Stephen a man of fortune, and he 
naturally felt that destiny had be- 
haved very properly; but his wife 
had made him a man of fashion 
and social importance. Whether 
the fact arose from their own in- 
difference to such vanities, as the 
Havilands would have said, had 
the case been put to them, or 
whether society, owing to some un- 
accountable dulness of perception, 
had failed to appreciate the Havi- 
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lands, it was a fact that they had 
been in former days left to a good 
deal of solitary contemplation of 
their own superiority. The ‘level- 
ling’ accident of popularity had not 
befallen them. But all this changed 
after Stephen Haviland’s marriage, 
and his advance in wealth and im- 
portance was not more rapid and 
conspicuous, than the alteration 
which a few years witnessed in his 
social status. He had the faculty 
of making money; Julia had tact, 
discretion, taste, in the expendi- 
ture of it, and a resolute ambition 
to procure not only all the good 
things which money could buy, 
but much which it could not ex- 
actly purchase, but could largely, 
ifindirectly, aid in procuring. Next 
to being absolutely poor, she would 
have objected to belonging to the 
vulgar or the insignificant rich ; 
and she had taken prompt mea- 
sures to prevent her husband’s 
being included in either category. 
Julia’s contempt for human nature 
was as good-humoured as it was 
profound, and she never carried a 
point by harsh means. She made 
Stephen Haviland understand that 
he had better defer to her judg- 
ment in all social matters, and quiet- 
ly took the lead without allowing 
him to feel hurt by any suspicion 
that she did not rate his taste and 
refinement very highly. They were 
an undeniably happy pair. He 
loved her with all the power of 
love that was in him, and she 

well, as aforesaid, she ‘liked him 
very much indeed,’ which was a 
fortunate division of sentiment, and 
the very best which could have exist- 
ed in the interest of his happiness, 
especially as he did not know it. 
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Meriton was a very pleasant 
place, and life at Meriton pre- 
sented an exceptionally-agreeable 
aspect in comparison with the or- 
dinary conditions of human af- 
fairs, when Madeleine Burdett 
was brought thither as an infant. 
Julia had derived more amuse- 
ment from observation of Selina 
than the more commonplace, less 
characteristic absurdities of Fan- 
ny and Maria had afforded her. 
The two latter en- 
dowed with a stupendous capacity 
for inflicting boredom upon their 
associates. 


ladies were 


Selina had more sa- 
lient points of character and tem- 
per, and was considerably less tire- 
some. Julia felt a sort of whim- 
sical gratitude to Selina for being 
less intolerably heavy in hand than 
the others; and she liked Frank 
Burdett cordially. She had an 
acute and amused perception of 
his domestic difficulties, and ad- 
mired the pluck, patience, and 
dexterity with which he encoun- 
them. There also existed 
between Mrs. Haviland and Frank 
Burdett a potent though 
knowledged bond of sympathy. 
Each understood the Havilands 
perfectly, each held them precise- 
ly in the same estimation. Many 
a tacit but deeply-enjoyed bit 
of fun had the two participated 
in, when the family characteristics 
came out very strongly indeed ; 
many a time had Julia seen with 
amusement Frank acting on a 
hint derived from observation of 
her tactics, and Selina caught in 
a harmless snare such as she set 
successfully for Selina’s brother, 
every day of his wonderfully well- 
managed life. Julia had perfectly 
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understood the resentment felt by 
the family on the score of the 
detriment to their interests likely 
to result from her marriage, and 
had derived cynical gratification 
from the satisfaction—so confirm- 
atory of her views of human na- 
ture—with which they regarded her 
childless estate. It was therefore 
with a sort of scornful amusement 
that she thought of the strange 
way in which the family wish was 
fulfilled, by the decision taken by 
herself and Stephen to adopt the 
motherless infant. Here was Se- 
lina’s desire accomplished, not in- 
deed under her superintendence ; 
and what would Fanny and Maria 
say to such a disposition of the 
‘precious legacy’? The interests of 
the juvenile Marshes and the little 
Fanshaws were sufficiently compro- 
mised by it in appearance, to ren- 
der it probable and pardonable 
that Maria and Fanny would con- 
sider the step hasty and unadvised ; 
but they had been so very eloquent 
about dear Selina and the mother- 
less darling, had transformed them- 
selves into such ‘blubbering rills’ 
of woe on the occasion, that it be- 
hoved them, in consideration of 
that consistency which, with every 
other virtue, was characteristic of 
the Havilands, to be careful how 
they expressed their sentiments. 
Accordingly, they were careful, but 
they found a practicable cheval de 
bataille in Frank’s feelings. ‘ How 
could he bear to part with the sweet 
cherub? the last memorial of his 
incomparable wife, the best con- 
solation, though nothing could 
really console for his irreparable 
loss?” Julia replied calmly that 
all that was for Frank to consider, 
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and that, of course, if he could not 
part with the cherub, he would not 
be called upon to do so. But she 
made it evident that she and her 
husband meditated the adoption of 
Madeleine Burdett only, and ef- 
fectually arrested any vague notions 
which had begun to spring up in 
the minds of Maria and Fanny, that 
a cherub in a more advanced stage 
of development in respect of teeth, 
speech, and locomotion, whose 
name should be Marsh or Fan- 
shaw, might answer the benevo- 
lent purpose equally well. 

Frank Burdett took the propo- 
sition very kindly. There is a 
general belief that a father must 
either love or hate exceptionally 
an infant whose birth has cost the 
mother’s life ; but the belief is not 
founded on reasonable grounds. 
At all events, if there be such a 
rule, Frank Burdett formed an ex- 
ception to it. He was equal to 
seeing the baby with perfect equa- 
nimity, and as glad to get rid of it 
when it cried, as he had been in 
the case of its predecessors. He 
was hopelessly sincere and unsenti- 
mental, perfectly alive to the ad- 
vantages offered to the child by 
Stephen and Julia, and not at all 
sensitive about the invasion of his 
‘sacred rights,’ which severely exer- 
cised Maria and Fanny. 

So the little Madeleine took up 
her permanent abode at Meriton, 
and the bond of friendship which 
united her father to Julia was drawn 
closer. If Frank Burdett did not 
quite understand Julia Haviland; 
as indeed he did not,—for not the 
keenest and most sympathetic ob- 
server, ignorant of her past history, 
could havethoroughly comprehend- 
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ed her,—he knew enough of her 
to be surprised as well as gratified 
by her proceedings with regard to 
his little daughter. What was her 
motive for the adoption ofthe child? 
the discomfiture of Mariaand Fanny 
not being a sufficiently strong one 
to assign. He had never seen any 
indication on Julia’s part of the 
déseeuvrement which makes the pre- 
sence of children agreeable to rich 
women who have nothing to do, 
or of any regret that she had no 
children of her own. She was a 
woman of strong intellectual capa- 
city, and refined intellectual taste ; 
she had no lack of the kind of 
occupation she liked, even when 
leading the comparatively-quiet life 
of Meriton. What did she want 
with the child? Frank Burdett pon- 
dered this matter long, until he at 
length hit upon a probable solu- 
tion. 

‘I am so accustomed to think of 
everything Julia says and does,’ he 
thought, ‘as emanating from her- 
self alone,—she is so deucedly in- 
dependent in her ways, for all her 
blandness and civility to Stephen, 
that I forget it may be just possible 
that this is more his doing than 
hers. Of course it suits her book, 
or it would not be done ; but that’s 
it, by Jove !—that’s it! Stephen is 
inclined to grumble because they 
have no children ;—it’s agreat proof 
of her cleverness that he does not 
grumble about other things with 
less reason, for he has his full share 
of the Haviland temper—and she is 
doing this to please and amuse 
him. No matter; she will do her 
duty by Maddy, as she does it by 
the old lady; and if she occasion- 
ally gets tired of Stephen, and thinks 
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it prudent to provide him with a 
permanent companion less suscep- 
tible of that sort of fatigue,—though 
it’s very catching,—I am sure I 
sha’n't blame her, or scrutinise her 
motives too closely.’ 

During this soliloquy Mr. Bur- 
dett had been leaning over a low 
gate, looking thoughtfully at a 
clover- field. He now shook his 
head at the crop and walked away. 
Probably the thoughts he had been 
indulging suggested associations 
with his vanished domestic bliss 
which were too much for him ; for 
his countenance was grave and re- 
flective, and he whistled a solemn 
air with deliberation and nicety. 

The entente cordiale between Julia 
Haviland and Frank Burdett was 
strengthened by the little Made- 
leine’s residence at Meriton. The 
child was fond of her father and of 
Julia; but she was passionately 
attached to Stephen Haviland, who 
displayed a lasting tenderness to- 
wards her and delight in her, which 
occasionally gave rise to strange 
reflections in Julia’s mind. There 
was a strong dash of moroseness 
in Stephen Haviland’s temper, which 
Julia had recognised early in their 
acquaintance. He was an obstinate 
man, honourable in his impulses 
and actions, very unsympathetic, 
self-engrossed without being ac- 
tively or offensively selfish, exact- 
ing, and—stupid. Yes; that was the 
most disagreeable of his defects in 
Julia’s estimation,—a difficult-to- 
manage kind of stupidity in matters 
of every-day life, which did not, 
however, extend to his business 
faculties and connections. A little 
more love, which must have im- 
plied quicker and keener sensitive- 
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ness on her part, and Julia would 
have had a good deal of pain to 
endure ; but she was preserved by 
the equanimity ofher feelings, which 
left her to the free exercise of her 
unprejudiced judgment. Hence the 
obstinacy and stupidity of Stephen 
had little effect on her ; she rallied 
her energies, her intelligence, and 
her tact to the subtle, imperceptible 
conquest of them. ‘Against stu- 
pidity the gods war unvictorious.’ 
She knew the saying, and it arose 
in her mind not unseldom ; not to 
discourage her, but to remind her 
that stupidity was of various kinds 
and degrees, and to make her de- 
termine that she would differ from 
the gods by all the extent of vic- 
tory. And she did so differ. Per- 
haps not one of Stephen Haviland’s 
associates, except his wife and Mr. 
Burdett, was aware that he was 
obstinate and stupid, thanks to the 
capacity of the one and the reti- 
cence of the other. 

It was impossible for Julia to 
see the effect produced by the 
child’s presence in her beautiful 
and luxurious home; to observe 
the softening influence which she 
exerted over Stephen, the occupa- 
tion she afforded him, the strange 
way in which the little girl filled 
up the measure of his life, more 
effectually than any or all of its 
large and important interests, with- 
out being forcibly reealled to a re- 
meimbrance of that past which she 
had so long and steadily ignored. 
She was forced to remember that 
there was, somewhere in the world, 
a child who had the right to call 
her ‘mother,’ and for whom this 
man’s affection and interest, hard 
as he was to manage, might have 
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been won, had she steadily and 
resolutely set it before her to win 
them, in the days when her influ- 
ence over him was, if not more 
absolutely powerful, of a different 
kind. She had very little regret, 
very little softness of feeling, in 
these remembrances ; she was too 
mercilessly true in all her dealings 
with herself to persuade herself 
that any late revival of motherly 
sentiment, any yearning for the 
deliberately-abandoned child, min- 
gled with her meditations; she 
merely pondered on the compara- 
tive wisdom of the course she had 
adopted, and one which she was 
inclined now to think would have 
been, had she tried for it, open to 
her. She had burdened her life 
with a secret and an obligation ; 
and as it appeared to her, without 
imperative necessity. The burden 
was not very irksome, it was true, 
but it existed, and now it seemed 
it might have been dispensed with. 
Thus from the smooth height of 
prosperity, success, achievement, 
which she had attained, Julia Ha- 
viland looked back to the starting- 
point of her career, and under- 
estimated, as we all do, the diffi- 
culties which had gathered round 
the outset. A widow, of not-too- 
certain surroundings and _ tradi- 
tions, of vague history indeed,— 
might have chanced to be as well 
received by the Havilands and 
the world as the supposititious 
Miss Peyton, not too clearly de- 
fined. On the other hand, she 
might not have been; but Julia 
forgot that contingency, and found 
herself growing into a disposi- 
tion to regard her former pro- 
ceedings as a mistake. ‘It would 
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not have been easy to account for 
having come to Meriton as Miss 
Peyton, and married Stephen as a 
widow,’ she thought, ‘even without 
taking into account what Ae would 
have thought of it; but I have 
done some things which were quite 
as difficult in my time, and I 
think it would have been wiser to 
have tried it.’ 

When Julia Haviland thought 
thus, the far past of her life was 
fading into indistinctness. She 
had dismissed it from her memory 
by an act of the will, and now, 
when by another she recalled it, 
it did not come clear and com- 
plete. The long-established habit 
of wealth, station, consideration, 
and influence, had acted upon the 
powers of her memory, and effaced 
the reality of former conditions of 
existence so widely, so degradingly 
different. She remembered the 
horrid past now, rather as a spec- 
tator might remember it, than as 
an actor, a sufferer; and none of 
the vivid disgust and abhorrence 
which had once possessed her re- 
turned with the retrospect. If 
Julia had possessed less strength 
of mind and more sentiment, in- 
dulgence in such a strain of 
thought would probably have led 
to a violent reaction of feeling, to 
an unbearable awakening of poig- 
nant remorse, and of desperate long- 
ing for her forsaken child,—possibly 
to her regarding her husband and 
herself with abhorrence, and rising 
in revolt against the wealth and 
station which she had purchased 
by the deed which would then 
have presented itself to her aroused 
conscience and sensibility as a 
crime. But no such result was 
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likely to ensue on Julia’s medita- 
tions. She never glanced towards 
the sentimental aspect of the case; 
she never referred to any notion 
of a crime; she stopped short at 
debating whether she had been 
guilty of a blunder. 

From the day on which Julia 
Peyton had made her compact 
with Mr. Eliot Foster, and gone 
out from the shabby chambers in 
Gray’s Inn to meet her expectant 
lover in Holborn, no mention had 
been made of her child between 
her and Stephen Haviland—this 
by tacit mutual consent. Now, 
when Julia saw how the little girl 
wound herself round Stephen’s af- 
fections, how necessary she became 
to him, how she daily assumed 
more and more importance in their 
home, she would sometimes won- 
der, but without any pain in the 
speculation, whether he remem- 
bered that there was a banished 
child somewhere, whose rightful 
place—or his mother never ought 
to have sat there—was by her 
husband’s hearth. 

As time went on, and the in- 
fluence of the beautiful child be- 
came established and habitual, and 
as Julia herself yielded to it to a 
degree which surprised her and 
everyone else, such thoughts as 
these ceased to agitate Mrs. Havi- 
land. In the press and hurry of 
her life, which was crowded now 
with all the claims of fashion, and 
brilliant with pleasure, wealth, and 
the lustre of wide social popularity, 
there was little time or space for 
the intrusion of the past. Time 
was more than merciful to Julia 
Haviland. He treated her with 
exceptional gallantry, stealing from 
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her no grace or charm of youth, 
but he replaced it with an added 
beauty, dignity, and distinction of 
maturity. The years which beheld 
her adopted daughter change from 
a lovely child to a bright, beauti- 
ful, attractive girl, passed with only 
a caressing, ennobling touch over 
Julia Haviland’s head. The noble 
figure, with its fine proportions, its 
perfect symmetry, its tranquil, easy 
grace, did but gain in fulness and 
grandeur. The fine, clear-cut face 
did but acquire superior calm, more 
refinement, a stronger impress of 
intellectual power ; and if the de- 
licate colour were a little fainter, 
the brilliant eyes less bright, the 
change had a harmony and fitness 
which made it beautiful. Con- 
scious dignity and capacity sat 
upon the lightly-lined brow, and 
what the eyes had lost in lustre, 
they had gained in depth. Julia’s 
beauty was of that rare, complete, 
satisfying kind which in each suc- 
cessive stage seems best. When 
she was a girl few had seen her 
without saying, ‘What a lovely 
girl’ Now, in her maturity, the 
common voice proclaimed her an 
incomparably-handsome woman ; 
and critical, comprehending ob- 
servers contemplating her, did not 
fail to say, ‘ What a beautiful old 
lady Mrs. Haviland will be! Her 
beauty formed a considerable ele- 
ment in Julia’s social success, no 
doubt ; but she had many other re- 
sources, hardly less potent, and 
she employed them with effect. 
Though, as a Haviland, it would 
have been impossible for Stephen 
to recognise all he owed to the 
tact and talent, to the perfect man- 
ners, and the unerring savoir faire 
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of his wife, he had as just a notion 
of it as could be expected to ema- 
nate from a Haviland, and he was 
not chary in his admission of her 
various attractions, especially as 
they all reflected more or less 
credit on himself. Stephen had 
not changed much in the course 
of time in any of his distinguishing 
traits. He was, after his fashion, 
devoted to Julia, and still more 
strongly devoted to himself, a dis- 
tinction which Julia thoroughly 
understood, but, as their interests 
were in every respect identical, 
had hitherto had no cause to ob- 
ject to. 

Frank Burdett had not married 
again. Maria and Fanny approved 
of this, remarking, when anyone 
commented upon the fact, that ‘it 
was very natural; he never could 
hope to replace Selina.’ The wi- 
dower was aware of the reason as- 
signed for his continued celibacy, 
and perfectly content with it. To 
be accredited with unimpaired de- 
votion toa Haviland after her death, 
was a mild price for emancipation. 
He was very fond of his daughter 
Madeleine, and very proud of her. 
It was unfortunate, according to 
her aunts, that the ‘precious legacy’ 
did not in the least resemble her 
mother ; but so it was. Madeleine 
was still, in her beautiful girlhood, 
as when Selina had recognised the 
fact, ‘quite a Burdett.’ She had a 
pretty, coaxing, enticing way with 
her which few people tried to resist, 
and to which her father, like Ste- 
phen Haviland, delighted to yield 
the utmost submission. Frank was 
happy with Julia and Madeleine 
anywhere, but most thoroughly 
happy in the country, where he 
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could combine the sport and the 
amateur farming (usually highly 
unsuccessful), in which he de- 
lighted, with the pleasure of their 
society. His boys were at public 
schools, his household went on 
with much regularity, and no 
doubt unseen peculation ; but the 
placid Frank bore the conviction 
that it was so with philosophy, 
greatly to the indignation of Fanny 
and Maria, who made periodical 
visits of inspection to Mr. Bur- 
dett’s establishment, and loudly 
lamented over the ‘rapine,’ which 
was submitted to in a spot once 
hallowed by the unimpeachable 
housekeeping of Selina. At the 
close of these domiciliary visits it 
was the treacherous custom of 
Frank to apologise to his servants 
for the trouble and indignity in- 
flicted upon them, and to make 
them liberal compensation in 
money, after which all would go 
well until the next time. 
Madeleine Burdett, though she 
did not ‘come out’ sooner than 
other young ladies, had seen a 
great deal more of the world, and 
shared the life of the elders in the 
house to a much greater extent 
than most girls of her age. With- 
out being either forward or ‘ fast,’ 
she was vivacious and brightly in- 
telligent; and she enjoyed to the 
utmost the glimpses of society of 
such widely-varied kinds as the 
avocations of her uncle and the 
tastes of her aunt afforded her. 
Her education had been carefully 
provided for, and she had taken 
it very ‘kindly,’ as it was in her 
fervent, healthy, happy nature to 
take everything—study, pleasure, 
travel—no matter what. A more 


perfect specimen of a brilliant, 
handsome, happy, refined, charm- 
ing English girl than Madeleine 
Burdett, when she made her 
formal début in society, it would 
not have been easy to find. There 
were at least three gentlemen who 
would have been ready to declare 
it impossible; they were Frank 
Burdett, Stephen Haviland, and 
a third individual who has not 
yet found a place in this narra- 
tive. 

During her niece’s first ‘season,’ 
Mrs, Haviland’s house was one of 
the most frequented in London. 
Her entertainments were as re- 
markable fur taste as for splen- 
dour, and she and Madeleine were 
very decidedly the fashion. Every- 
one worth seeing was to be seen, 
everyone worth talking to was to 
be met, at the house in Berkeley- 
square, which had come to be 
mentioned in print as the ‘ family 
mansion,’ though Stephen had pur- 
chased it. The ‘best’ young men 
in London, in the society meaning 
of the word, there did congregate, 
and many of the number thought 
it would not be a ‘bad thing’ to 
marry Miss Burdett, who was 
known to be Stephen Haviland’s 
heiress, and was ‘deuced pretty’ 
into the (advantageous) bargain. 
A few of these gilded youths had 
propounded their views on this 
subject to Madeleine, but she had 
differed with them, quite amicably 
and without any detriment to their 
being as good friends as be- 
fore. 

‘ You don’t want me to marry, 
I know, papa,’ she said to Frank 
Burdett one day, when she had re- 
jected an offer which a father and 
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a chaperone of different ways of 
thinking to those of Mr. Burdett 
and Mrs. Haviland, might have 
advised her to ‘look at; ‘ because 
you never do want me to do any- 
thing except exactly what I like 
myself, and I am quite sure the 
others don’t, for precisely the same 
reason.’ Miss Burdett was right ; 
she was a shrewd young lady, 
and thoroughly comprehended the 
strength of her position as a spoil- 
ed child, though, to do her justice, 
she did not abuse it. She was too 
much in and of society not to be 
aware that marrying and giving in 
marriage were the grand objects 
and occupations of the world in 
which she lived ; but she was hap- 
pily exempt from all care on the 
subject. Julia Haviland held 
match-making, and manceuvring 
mothers, in supreme contempt, and 
derived much satisfaction from the 
reflection that Madeleine’s pro- 
spective wealth made it reasonable 
to allow her to follow the dictates 
of her feelings. She had by no 
means forgotten that, in the far 
past, she had resolved to rid her- 
self of the curse of poverty and 
obscurity by a marriage in which 
interest was aided by only liking, 
not by love; and she had no doubt 
that if she could find herself in 
similar circumstances, she would 
resort to a similar expedient ; but 
the more clearly she recognised 
that, the more satisfaction she felt 
on Madeleine’s account. 

‘She is a fortunate girl, Julia 
thought, as she watched the spark- 
ling animation with which Made- 
leine trod the round of pleasure, 
undisturbed by any scheming or 
jealousy, untroubled by an arritre 
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pensée of any kind ; ‘she is a for- 
tunate girl, She may indulge in 
the luxury of a love-match without 
paying that price for it, which must 
inevitably be too high — poverty 
and insignificance. And she is 
very likely to find a love-match 
answer in every sense ; hers is an 
enviable nature, and an enviable 
lot, without a shadow in the past 
or a danger in the future.’ 

Altogether, life was very bright 
for Mr. and Mrs. Haviland and 
their adopted daughter, when, 
shortly after her visit to ‘the Gift’ 
at Coventry, Madeleine Burdett 
came out. 

Julia Haviland and her niece 
were casually reminded of that 
visit, by an intimation which reach- 
ed them in London about the mid- 
dle of a very brilliant and success- 
ful season, of the death of Hugh 
Gaynor’s father, the Rector of 
Burnham. Stephen Haviland left 
town in order to attend the fu- 
neral; and, writing to Julia after 
it had taken place, told her that 
Hugh had been presented to the 
living, and had—much to his mo- 
ther’s surprise, who always expect- 
ed her exemplary son to do some- 
thing disagreeable, and, according 
to her own account, was very rarely 
disappointed—consented to accept 
it. Mr. Haviland reported Hugh to 
be looking very ill ; to have acknow- 
ledged that he could not stand 
such hard work as he had to do 
at Beckthorpe any longer; to be 
filled with regret at having to aban- 
don the weavers, who were, if not 
less consumptive, certainly less 
sceptical since he had been la- 
bouring among them; finally, to 
have consented to go to London, 
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after a while, and pay them a short 
visit en route for Switzerland. 

The two ladies were talking 
about Stephen’s letter, seated in 
Julia’s morning-room, with Mr. 
Burdett, who had dutifully come 
to escort his daughter in her early 
ride, and they naturally recurred 
to the scene of Hugh Gaynor’s 
labours. 

‘I wonder how that beautiful 
girl at “the Gift” is getting on,’ said 
Madeleine. ‘ We must remember 
to ask Mr. Gaynor. How much 
interested he was in her! You 
recollect her, aunt, don’t you ?” 

‘Perfectly,’ said Julia. 

‘You never saw such a sweet 
girl, papa, I am sure. No, you 
needn’t look as if you were going 
to contradict me, sir; I’m wot a 
sweet girl, I’m only “charming !”— 
you never did see such a sweet 
girl. She had a face like an angel, 
and such a voice! I suppose she 
has been there ever since, work- 
ing away with those great healthy- 
looking girls in blue gowns, and 
minding her grim old mother. You 
never saw Coventry, did you, papa?’ 

Mr. Burdett had never seen 
Coventry. 

‘Very well, then, we'll go there. 
You don’t care about antiquities a 
bit, and you're dreadfully lazy ; but 
you shall go, for all that.’ 

When they had left her, Julia 
Haviland still sat with her hus- 
band’s letter in her hand. It was 
long since she had seen Hugh 
Gaynor, and he had never stayed 
in her London house. She was 
grieved to hear of his ill health. 
How prematurely old he looked 
when she saw him last! That was 
the result of his hard-working life, 
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and that way he had of feeling 
other people’s troubles acutely, 
and concerning himself about their 
material and spiritual condition so 
keenly that it almost seemed as if 
in each case he had a personal re- 
sponsibility. She had known that 
of old, when she had met him in 
her girlhood, and he had lectured 
her so ineffectually, and loved her 
—as she well knew, though he had 
never told her—so vainly ; and 
again, when he had seen the worst, 
in the darkest of her dark days— 
when he had come from a felon’s 
deathbed to give her the tidings 
of her widowhood. 

Had the falsehood she had told 
him, had the reservation which she 
had induced him into when they 
first met after her marriage, and 
which had undoubtedly, though 
tacitly, influenced their relations 
ever since, been also unnecessary 
precautions ? Might she have 
risked the truth? She thought of 
her husband, of all the added in- 
sight into and experience of his 
character which years had given 
her, and she answered her own 
question in the negative. The 
weakness which she had then dis- 
cerned, the uneasy pride which 
would have put him continually 
at a disadvantage in the presence 
of a possessor of the secret of 
which he was ashamed, and would 
have led him to resent that disad- 
vantage to her, existed to a greater 
extent than she had then suspected, 
and in this instance she had done 
wisely. It could have availed her 
nothing that Hugh Gaynor should 
know the truth. His disapproval 
could not have moved her, his 
sympathy she did not desire. Did 
OQ 
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she desire, had she ever desired, 
anyone’s sympathy? It struck her, 
like a wholly-new perception, that 
she must be in reality a strangely- 
lonely person, and endued with an 
extraordinary power of sufficing to 
herself, when she acknowledged 
that she did not desire, that it was 
not in her to admit, sympathy. 
Thus, there had been no direct, 
no substantial, loss to her in the 
holding aloof of Hugh Gaynor. 
He had probably ceased to re- 
member its origin in the lapse of 
years; and yet there was some 
vague pain in the recollection of 
it. She recalled every incident of 
her short stay in Warwickshire, 
which had brought her into more 
familiar contact with Hugh Gay- 
nor than she had been placed in 
before or since, and promised her- 
self that she would ask him about 
his friends at ‘the Gift,’ and find 
out whether she could serve them 
in any way. ‘How time went over; 
how one lost sight of people ! And 
then her thoughts glanced towards 
Mr. Eliot Foster. It was a long 
time since she had heard anything 
of him. There was only one con- 
tingency in which she should re- 
ceive any direct communication 
from him—the contingency to 
which Stephen Haviland had re- 
ferred in his perturbed medita- 
tions ;—their spheres of life and 
habitual associations were so wide- 
ly different that they were never 
brought in personal contact, and 
time had effaced the impression of 
all that had passed, so far as 
any feeling of agitation was con- 
cerned. Mrs. Haviland was still 
sitting with her husband's letter in 
her hand when her carriage was 


announced ; and when presently 
she went out she was paler, and 
her smile was less bright than 
usual, 

At the time he had agreed upon 
with Stephen Haviland, Hugh Gay- 
nor arrived at Berkeley-square. He 
was looking aged and worn, and it 
was evident the foreign tour which 
had been prescribed for him was 
requisite. Julia received her truly- 
welcome guest with all her usual 
courteous grace, and more than 
her customary warmth. Hugh 
looked at his beautiful hostess 
with astonishment. He had been 
dwelling amid illness and gloom of 
late, and this handsome, stately, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed woman, in 
her brilliant dress, her satin and 
pearls, with her clear low voice, 
her calm manner, her tranquil dig- 
nity, looked like some being from 
another world to him. How much 
more beautiful she was than the 
wilful girl he had loved long ago! 
how she graced the position she 
had acquired! Hers was a real 
success, at all events—the ‘ deceit- 
fulness of riches’ was not here. 

Madeleine took an early oppor- 
tunity of questioning Hugh Gaynor 
about his pretty young friend at 
‘the Gift,’ and was surprised at 
the look of pain which crossed his 
face as he replied, ‘I wish I could 
tell you anything pleasant, or in 
deed anything at all, about her. 
Her disappearance, and my having 
totally lost sight of her, are painful 
mysteries to me, associated, too, 
with another mystery. She left 
Coventry shortly after her mother’s 
death, which took place a year 
after our visit to “the Gift,” and 
went to London, from whence she 
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wrote, resigning her situation, and 
giving no clue to her intentions or 
her whereabouts; and since then I 
have never heard of her.’ 

‘And have you no means of 
tracing her?’ asked Madeleine. 

‘No certain means, and none 
that I should like to employ other- 
wise than in person. There is a 
young man in Paris—the same 
whom I told you about, Havi- 
land, if you remember—who may 
know what has become of her; 
but he has changed his address, 
my letters have not reached him, 
and I can do nothing in the mat- 
ter until I can get over to Paris 
myself. It has been impossible all 
this year, and must be put off now 
for a while longer, as I am travel- 
ling with a party, and we go direct 
to Switzerland.’ 

Julia’s quick perception showed 
her that the subject was a painful 
one, and she gave Madeleine a 
look which signified ‘ Let it drop.’ 
The party soon broke up to pre- 
pare for dinner, and Stephen Havi- 
land accompanied Hugh Gaynor 
to his room. 

‘I say, Gaynor,’ Stephen began 
awkwardly, when he had put his 
guest in possession ; ‘if you don’t 
mind, I had rather you did not say 
anything about that boy—the artist 
—at Coventry, you know, to Mrs. 
Haviland. Foster has been mixed 
up in some troublesome family 
affairs of hers, and the mention of 
him is not pleasant to her. I 
don’t think she’s likely to ask you 
any questions; but if she does, just 
turn it off, will you ?” 

‘Certainly,’ replied Hugh. ‘I 
perfectly understand, and will be 
careful.’ Then Stephen left him, 


and Hugh, though but little given 
to curiosity, wondered how Mr. 
Eliot Foster had been concerned 
in the affairs of Mrs. Haviland’s 
family, which he had reason to be- 
lieve anything but generally credit- 
able. ‘For,’ he said to himself, 
‘I don’t remember Foster’s name 
in the prosecution of Wallace.’ 

The little party had assembled 
in Mrs. Haviland’s boudoir, and 
were waiting the announcement of 
dinner, when Stephen said to his 
wife : 

‘I had asked Verner Bingham 
to dine here to-day, but on second 
thoughts I fancied Gaynor would 
not care for strangers, and put him 
off.’ 

Hugh Gaynor, who was looking 
at Madeleine Burdett as her uncle 
spoke, saw her face suddenly suf- 
fused with a bright, beautiful 
blush. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 

Lorp and Lady Bredisholme 
were very noble personages—par- 
ticularly, not to say painfully, 
noble. In their veins ran a quite 
extraordinary quantity of ‘blue’ 
blood, which descended from the 
noblest of Norman and the no- 
blest of Scotch sources ; of which 
my lady contributed the larger 
portion of the Norman, my lord 
the larger portion of the Scotch. 
My lord and my lady were related 
otherwise than by the common- 
place tie of marriage ; but how, or 
in what degree, no one but Debrett 
could have undertaken to explain. 
That circumstances did so cohere 
as to admit of the union of the 
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extremely- noble cousins was sin- 
gularly fortunate, as it would have 
been very difficult for the profane 
vulgar to imagine either of the 
parties to that matrimonial con- 
tract forming an alliance with any 
but the other. My lord and my 
lady were remarkably like each 
other; and if they had been less 
important persons, it is just possi- 
ble that they might have been con- 
sidered exceedingly plain ; as it 
was, they were held to be ‘distin- 
guished looking,’ as became the 
Norman and Scotch nobility which 
they represented. Lord Bredis- 
holme was not a particularly manly- 
looking nobleman, and Lady Bre- 
disholme was not a very feminine- 
looking noblewoman. Thus the 
likeness between the pair was in- 
creased ; and my lord with his pale 
eyes, long cheeks, pointed chin, and 
narrow forehead, if his face were 
surmounted by my lady’s bonnet, 
and his limbs, lanky and heavy, 
clothed in the womanly attire which 
she always seemed to wear under 
protest, might have been mistaken 
for his own wife—or, as he would 
have preferred her being styled— 
viscountess. ‘The noble pair were 
as well matched in mental as in 
physical characteristics. They were 
narrow-minded and sour-tempered, 
suspicious, insolent, and acridly 
pious. They were very fond of 
money ; people who were not fond 
of them, said this was the only un- 
disciplined affection of which they 
could be accused, and the Mrs. 
Candours of their society excused 
their love of lucre on the grounds 
of their paucity of pelf. 

The vulgarity of great wealth 
was a favourite theme with Lady 
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Bredisholme, who considered that 
it could not be atoned for, or even 
extenuated, except when combined 
with very exalted rank ; and from 
it, as well as every other vul- 
garity, she and her viscount were 
undeniably free. | Extravagance 
and penuriousness had taken it by 
turns to characterise the extinct 
generations of the Lords Bredis- 
holme, and penuriousness was the 
presiding bad fairy at the birth of 
Herbert, the peculiarly-noble vis- 
count who has an incidental and 
temporary place in this narrative. 
On the whole, perhaps this was 
rather fortunate, for extravagance 
had had a long and strong turn in 
the time of the preceding viscount, 
and Lord Bredisholme was not 
penurious by choice only, but in 
some measure by necessity. The 
conventional externals of their rank 
he and his noble ally, cousin, 
and wife, would rather have died 
than dispensed with ; but in every 
respect in which expenditure did 
not come under the notice of the 
world, their economy was inexor- 
able and highly skilful. Lady 
Bredisholme’s fortune was small ; 
so small that to persons who ‘un- 
derstood’ her lord, it was a subject 
of wonderment that he had married 
his noble cousin Letitia. But his 
noble cousin was the one weakness 
of his life, and he had strengthened 
his resolution to gratify that weak- 
ness, and reconciled it with his 
ruling passion, by the not unwise 
reflection that the advantage of 
marrying a rich woman was in 
almost every instance counterba- 
lanced by the disadvantage of her 
knowing how to expend her own 
fortune, and insisting on doing so ; 

















and furthermore, that if his cousin 
Letitia did not bring him much 
money, she would certainly save 
him a great deal. In this respect 
the noble Letitia did not disap- 
point him. She was the discreetest 
of wives, a very dragon of virtue, 
a paragon of propriety, a model 
mother, especially in the modera- 
tion of her maternity, for she added 
but two scions to the almost pain- 
fully-noble house of Bredisholme, 
and they were both of the advan- 
tageous sex. As a housekeeper, 
she was unrivalled ; and the ladies 
admitted to a knowledge of her in- 
comparable powers in the way of 
‘keeping down’ bills, repressing 
tendencies to extravagance in the 
kitchen and servants’ hall, docking 
perquisites, and sternly discounte- 
nancing the reprehensible practice 
of ‘tips,’ regarded her with wonder, 
which they vainly endeavoured to 
express in the complimentary form 
of imitation. 

Especially did the administrative 
ability of the viscountess fill with 
awe—which hardly dared to be 
envy as well—the timid souls of 
the provincial ladies, admitted, on 
grounds of a ‘ parochial’ character, 
to the honour of visiting at Bredis- 
holme, the ancient, but now much 
curtailed and meagrely-kept-up, fa- 
milyseat in Lanarkshire. The young 
and pretty wife ofthe ‘Episcopalian’ 
clergyman in particular—who had 
been imported from Lancashire, 
and who underwent severe catechi- 
sation about the milk, butter, and 
‘butcher meat’ consumed in her 
humble establishment, coming most 
ingloriously out ofthe ordeal—wept 
over her own shortcomings as she 
recounted to her husband the 
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achievements of Lady Bredisholme, 
and shook her head ruefully at her 
unintelligible household ‘ book.’ 

‘It’s wonderful, Bob,’ said little 
Mrs. Sutton, in a tone of mingled 
melancholy and admiration,—‘quite 
wonderful. Every bit of meat is 
weighed in her own scales, in the 
presence of the “‘flesher’s” man, and 
the amount checked ; and no odd 
loaves or things, or allowance for 
“sundries” —and you know how 
dreadful ¢Aey are. O dear, how 
clever her ladyship is! and, as she 
says, if she can manage so consci- 
entiously on the large scale, why 
can’t I on the small? It’s quite 
true, Bob; but then I couldn’t tell 
her, could I, that I’m a little afraid 
of Sarah? I don’t think Sarah 
would let me be a good manager, 
Bob ; but’—and here the little wo- 
man sighed—‘ of course I couldn't 
expect her ladyship to understand.’ 

Bob Sutton had listened to his 
wife’s lamentation with an amused 
smile, and now, when she paused, 
he took up an emphatic position on 
the hearthrug, pushed his hands 
deep down in his trousers-pockets, 
and addressed her in an awful voice, 
and with a comically-threatening 
expression of countenance. 

‘Now, Polly, just listen to me, 
if you please, and attend to what 
I say, or it will be worse for you. 
If ever I catch you imitating that 
old cat in anything,—an insolent, 
prying skinflint! what business of 
hers is it whether you manage 
“conscientiously” or not? I don’t 
want you to be conscientious, I 
prefer your being comfortable,—if 
ever I know you to weigh the meat, 
or bother about the bread, or in- 
sult Sarah about sundries, I—I 
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won't beat you, Polly, because it 
would be unbecoming in a clergy- 
man to beat his wife, especially 
such a little one; but I'll send you 
home to your father for three 
months, and give a dinner-party 
every day.’ 

Lord and Lady Bredisholme were 
preserved from the perils of popu- 
larity as effectually as from the vul- 
garity of wealth. The ‘mammon 
of unrighteousness’ kept aloof from 
them, except after the mere formal 
and surface fashion prescribed by 
those rules of society which bind 
our nobles in links of iron. They 
told themselves and each other, 
and such casual associates as they 
had, that they were not dependent 
on society, had higher resources, 
and thoroughly sufficed to them- 
selves. And indeed they were a 
united pair, harmoniously devoted 
to the same petty interests, sharing 
the same occupations, hating the 
same persons, envious in the same 
direction, ambitious after an identi- 
cal fashion, of an exemplary one- 
ness even to their partiality for early 
hours, cold weather, patent medi- 
cines, conchology, and the culti- 
vation of a kitchen-garden. They 
were also of one mind respecting 
their offspring. In their frigid way 
they were rather attached to Her- 
bert, their elder, and rather un- 
attached to Verner, their younger, 
son; and to a candid mind this 
distinction would have recommend- 
ed itself as reasonable. The per- 
sonal resemblance of Herbert Bing- 
ham to his parents was as remark- 
able as their personal resemblance 
to each other; and they had the 
satisfaction of perceiving, from his 
earliest years, that there was sub- 
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stantial reason to expect, that in 
all those qualities which did equal 
honour to their heads and hearts, 
he would prove as strikingly like 
them. The accord between this 
exemplary young man and his pa- 
rents was complete and «uninter- 
rupted, extending even to the light 
in which they all regarded Verner, 
who was as unlike Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme in person as in mind. 
To find a family likeness for the 
handsome, spirited, gay, clever, care- 
less youth, it would have been ne- 
cessary to try back among the fa- 
mily portraits, and to restrict one’s 
explorations to the traditionally-ex- 
travagant ancestry. Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme derived much conso- 
lation from the circumstance that 
Verner was not their eldest son. 
They were at least spared the 
poignant sorrow of knowing that the 
not magnificent patrimony which it 
was the ambition, the labour oftheir 
lives to increase, was destined to 
go into the hands of a person who 
entertained the most deplorable 
ideas on the subject of giving and 
lending ; who placed so little value 
on money as to think it ‘did not 
matter whether one had much or 
little, so as one could get on and 
be jolly, and make other people 
so? and who could not be induced 
to select his associates with any 
decent regard for those great prin- 
ciples of expediency, which his par- 
ents promulgated in speech and 
embodied in action. Herbert Bing- 
ham would tread in their steps, and 
live according to their doctrines ; 
their gods would be his gods: no 
danger of defalcation or of apostasy 
there. The best they had to hope 
for in the case of Verner was, tha 
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he might form an attachment com- 
bining love and prudence,—for they 
knew his treason against modern 
society, his heresy against its faith 
in the matter of marriage,—whose 
object should unite blood with 
money. Such a fortunate conjunc- 
tion would be too much for ordinary 
people to anticipate. Lord and 
Lady Bredisholme were never san- 
guine respecting the fulfilment of 
other people’s hopes ; but fate might 
surely be considered bound to do 
something out of the way for people 
of their importance. Verner was 
rather young at present for the 
carrying out ofa speculation of this 
kind, unless something so superla- 
tively advantageous as to overrule 
all obstacles should turn up. In 
the mean time, Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme occupied themselves 
with the question of his career in 
life. It is excessively difficult to 
know what to do with a young 
man, who is too important a person- 
age to adopt any of those profes- 
sions which require for their pro- 
sperous pursuit the most strenuous 
exercise of the highest intellectual 
and moral faculties, and who is 
too poor to go into the army in 
any but an inglorious working ca- 
pacity, which of course could not 
be thought of. The diplomatic 
service, in its earlier stages, is not 
lucrative—hardly even remunera- 
tive; but it is still eminently 
genteel, and was even more emi- 
nently genteel some years ago, when 
English diplomacy was not confined 
to offering impertinent counsel, re- 
cording the snubs which reward it, 
and giving the world to understand 
that no cause need expect assist- 
ance, and no injury redress, at any 
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cost to England. When Verner 
Bingham had the diplomatic ser- 
vice selected for the exhibition of 
his talents, a rosy, mysterious halo 
of ‘style’ still hung over it, and 
jokes about the privileges of des- 
patch-boxes and ambassadors’ bags 
had some meaning. Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme had interest in the 
diplomatic service, as became their 
importance and their ‘blood ;’ and 
the advancement of Verner was not 
an improbable— indeed, hardly a 
doubtful—good. Verner Bingham 
had made from the first a favour- 
able impression upon the noble 
lord upon whom Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme chiefly relied for the 
‘lifts’ by means of which their son 
was in time to attain to great things 
which they did not clearly under- 
stand; and the young man’s pro- 
spects were really not bad. His 
actual life was exceedingly pleasant, 
and, though entirely useless, was 
in no other way reprehensible. He 
was always going to be very busy 
in the future, and how soon that 
future was to commence he did not 
exactly know. The noble lord ex- 
pected to be sent out to St. Peters- 
burg before long, in an imposingly 
high and mighty capacity, and in- 
tended to take Verner Bingham 
with him, which was to be the 
initiatory process in the making of 
that young gentleman’s fortune. 
Verner waited with patience for 
the departure of the noble lord, 
and applied himself to the enjoy- 
ment of life, and the making the 
most of the opportunities for such 
enjoyment afforded him by his 
good looks, good manners, good 
blood, high connections, /a/ents de 
société, and personal popularity, with 
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assiduity which it was to be hoped 
he would transfer, when occasion 
should arise, to the labours of his 
profession. He danced ‘divinely,’ 
he was energetic in his attention 
to, and admiration of, the young 
ladies, and scrupulously, artistically 
perfect in his behaviour to the la- 
dies who were no longer so young 
as they hoped the world believed 
them to be. Not the most captious 
chaperone could perceive that Ver- 
ner Bingham ever voted her a bore; 
not the most merciless match- 
maker found it in her heart to 
taboo Verner as a ‘detrimental.’ 
(The phrase had not yet come into 
vogue, but the species has always 
existed.) He pleased on a first 
introduction ; and when the fact 
that he was the son of Lord and 
Lady Bredisholme was understood, 
then surprise was added to plea- 
sure, and Verner got not only the 
credit of all the agreeable qualities 
he really did possess, but was ac- 
credited with many other perfec- 
tions solely on the score of his 
being so totally unlike his father 
and mother. It chanced that one 
of those persons to whom he had 
made himself particularly agreeable 
in the first stages of their acquaint- 
ance, and who fully estimated the 
difference between him and _ his 
parents and his elder brother, was 
Julia Haviland. Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme ranked high among 
the favourite aversions of that lady. 
She disliked their looks, their man- 
ners, and their ‘ways ;’ she hated 
their meanness, their pretensions, 
and their arrogance; she knew 
they had indulged in impertinent 
speculations about herself and her 
origin, and—Mrs. Fanshaw toadied 
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them. Julia rarely took the trouble 
of disliking anybody, but she had al- 
lowed her mind to rest long enough 
on Lord and Lady Bredisholme to 
conceive an impatient aversion to 
them, and she had been attracted 
towardsVerner, from the first, chiefly 
by surprise. Verner had often pro- 
fited by a similar feeling previously, 
but he was destined to find it ex- 
ceptionally useful on this occasion, 
for it led to Julia’s inviting him 
frequently to her house, and to his 
dropping into terms of intimacy 
there, which afforded him a ready 
and convenient opportunity for 
falling in love with Madeleine 
Burdett, of which he promptly 
availed himself. 

If Julia Haviland had been 
Madeleine’s mother, the instinct 
of the position might have pre- 
vented her committing a blunder 
which would have been palpable 
to the least acute of the mothers 
of the period. But, as it was, she 
never thought about the matter, 
and the young people met, and 
danced, and rode, and went through 
all the facile flirtation of a London 
season, and before it had half ex- 
pired, made up their minds that, 
united, they must be eternally and 
unspeakably _ blissful — separated, 
language had no words in which 
to describe, human history no pro- 
totype by which to prefigure, their 
misery. All this was pretty, plea- 
sant, exciting, and not unsuitable 
to their time of life ; but it had its 
ludicrous side, of which they had 
themselves a vague, and ruefully 
anticipated that their respective 
families would have a distinct, per- 
ception. Verner Bingham was just 
twenty years old ; Madeleine Bur- 
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dett was just eighteen. That each 
was capable of unutterable devo- 
tion and eternal constancy, the 
other did not doubt ; that the very 
best and most rational plan that 
could be devised for perfecting 
their happiness, and securing the 
lasting peace of their friends, would 
have been to allow them to marry 
at once, and settle down in some 
rural paradise, whence they should 
diffuse over an incredulous world 
faith, founded on example, in wed- 
ded bliss, they both fervently be- 
lieved. But, young as they were, 
Verner Bingham and Madeleine 
Burdett belonged to a world in 
which Arcadian simplicity had no 
existence, even at twenty and at 
eighteen, and they knew they had 
difficulties of a rational and well- 
founded character to contend with. 
With frankness which belonged 
to their extreme youth, Verner and 
Madeleine discussed these difficul- 
ties, and Madeleine acknowledged 
that she dreaded his want of money, 
which he had explained, so far as 
he comprehended it himself; while 
Verner confessed that he appre- 
hended an objection on the part 
of the parental viscount and vis- 
countess on the score of family 
connections. At Verner’s admis- 
sion of this prejudice, Madeleine 
looked decidedly dismal, which 
was a relief to him, as he feared 
she would have looked offended. 
‘But, if your father and mother 
don’t think me good enough for 
you,’ she said with great simplicity, 
‘what’s to be done? I think we 
might get over my uncle and aunt, 
—Papa doesn’t count; he neversaid 
“no” to me in his life, and I know 
he is delighted with yor,—about the 
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money. But if they find out what 
Lord and Lady Bredisholme think, 
it is all over, for uncle Stephen is 
the proudest person I ever knew, 
except aunt Julia, and they would 
never forgive it.’ 

‘But they needn’t forgive it,’ re- 
monstrated Verner ; ‘they needn’t 
have anything to do with my father 
and mother, if we can only per- 
suade them not to mind them, and 
to think more of your—of our— 
happiness than of their own pride ; 
and as to my people not thinking 
you good enough for me, what does 
it matter, when I and your uncle 
and aunt know you are a million 
times feo good for me—or for any 
man ?’ added Verner, by a happy 
after-thought. 

This was very consolatory, as 
far as it went, but it went a very 
little way. The question of money 
was also naively discussed between 
them. Madeleine’s notions on the 
subject were somewhat obscure. 
Her uncle was a rich man, and she 
was his adopted daughter, his re- 
puted heiress; but what amount 
of wealth that repute assigned to 
her, or whether Stephen Haviland 
would change his mind about her 
if he did not like the engagement 
into which she had entered, she 
did not know. She had the utmost 
confidence, which the experience 
of her whole life had gone to 
strengthen, in her uncle’s indul- 
gence and affection ; but she felt 
this was a strong test to which to 
submit it. With the absence of 
perception on such subjects com- 
mon to those whose own love- 
making days are over, Stephen had 
not remarked anything particular 
in the manner of the young people. 
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He was accustomed to see Made- 
leine admired by every man who 
came into the house, and of course 
Verner Bingham admired her; only, 
as he came a good deal oftener 
than other people, he had more 
frequent opportunities of making 
his admiration evident. 

Affairs were, then, in this posi- 
tion when Hugh Gaynor saw and 
remarked the brightly - beautiful 
blush which suffused itself over 
Madeleine’s face at the mention of 
Verner Bingham’s name. Though 
he was an elderly man now, and 
had a very prosaic experience of 
life, he was still of a sympathetic 
nature, and could fee! interested 
in a love-affair. In this instance 
he at once suspected the existence 
of one, and, as he admired Made- 
leine Burdett and liked her, he 
wished to see the individual to 
whom he felt sure she had given 
her heart. Many times during 
that evening his grave eyes rested 
musingly upon the girl’s sunny, 
beautiful face, and he thought of 
that other face which he had once 
seen near it in such fair contrast 
and combination, and longed to 
know where it was now. Was it 
lying low in the dust, in some 
crowded city, unknown, unnamed? 
or had betrayal and ruin fallen 
upon its beauty? His mind re- 
volted from the latter fear with 
horror. Circumstances | testified 
strongly against Alice — her se- 
crecy, her silence, the evident pre- 
arrangement of her departure from 
Coventry; but something in Hugh 
Gaynor’s breast, something which 
was partly instinctive knowledge, 
and partly the result of the expe- 
rience of character he had acquired 
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in his laborious life, bore stronger 
witness for her, and was heard. 
Alice might be dead, but she was 
not disgraced—he felt it, he knew 
it, even when oppressed with a 
shapeless but not unreasonable 
fear. The few words he had had 
with Stephen Haviland had sug- 
gested to him to take a step which 
might lead to his mind being set 
at ease as to the fate of Alice. 
Mr. Eliot Foster would probably 
know Henry Hurst’s whereabouts. 
Hugh Gaynor clung to the belief 
that from Henry Hurst he should 
get news of Alice; he would call 
on Mr. Eliot Foster. 

Mrs. Haviland was in a mood 
almost as thoughtful as that of her 
guest ; and as Stephen had left the 
party early to go down to the 
House, a good deal of silence pre- 
vailed. Madeleine played and 
sang brilliantly, and not being one 
of those young ladies to whom 
home is intolerable, and the exer- 
cise of their accomplishments, ex- 
cept before a circle of admiring 
strangers, an impossible exertion, 
she made delicious music for her 
aunt and Hugh Gaynor, who some- 
times talked, but oftener sat silent. 
When they were separating for the 
night, Hugh won Madeleine’s heart 
at once by saying to Mrs. Haviland: 

‘You must not exclude any of 
your friends, or depart from any of 
your usual habits, on my account. 
It would spoil the pleasure of my 
visit completely if you did so.’ 


On the following day Hugh 
Gaynor betook himself to Gray’s 
Inn, in quest of Mr. Eliot Foster ; 
but on inquiry was informed by a 
spruce clerk, of a very modern 
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type, that that gentleman had re- 
tired from business, and was to be 
heard of at his villa at Hampstead. 
Thither Hugh immediately proceed- 
ed, and found the old lawyer at 
home. Mr, Eliot Foster received his 
unknown visitor in a spacious and 
well-furnished library, his tenancy 
of which was shared by a large 
and handsome gray cat, which 
formed the chief delight and a 
considerable portion of the occu- 
pation of Mr. Eliot Foster’s life. 
The lawyer in his chambers in 
Gray’s Inn, and the gentleman at 
large and at leisure in his villa at 
Hampstead, were totally different 
individuals ; and Hugh Gaynor 
would have had no opportunity 
of observing Mr. Eliot Foster's 
‘business’ manner, if their con- 
versation had been confined to 
generalities, or to the literary 
topics on which it occasionally 
touched. Hugh Gaynor intro- 
duced himself as a friend of Mr. 
Eliot Foster’s late distant relative, 
Mrs. Wood, and received from the 
old gentleman a cordial welcome 
and earnest recognition of the 
kindnesses he had done to the 
widow and her child. They spoke 
of Alice, her strange disappear- 
ance and silence, the beauty and 
promise of her youth, the anxiety 
Hugh had suffered on her account, 
and the apprehensions which the 
circumstances naturally inspired. 
Mr. Eliot Foster spoke in rather 
an apologetic tone of his own ig- 
norance of the flight of Alice until 
long after its occurrence. 

‘I was abroad when the poor 
mother died,’ he said. ‘I had 
gone on business, and I remained 
much Jonger than I had antici- 
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pated. When I returned, I had a 
great deal to do in the winding-up 
of my own and other people’s af- 
fairs ; and—and—the truth is,—I 
ought to be ashamed, not to ac- 
knowledge it, but that it was so— 
I forgot all about her. I had not 
seen her since she was a child, 
and had only heard casually of 
her. I thought she was settled in 
her mother’s place, or I should 
have heard from her; and then 
I dismissed the subject from my 
mind. And I am to understand 
now that you are in entire ignor- 
ance also ?” 

‘Yes, in entire ignorance,’ re- 
plied Hugh Gaynor; ‘but I think 
you may be able to help me to 
discover something about her. 
You acted as guardian to the boy 
who lived as a child with Mrs. 
Wood and Alice—Henry Hurst. 
I have reason to believe that if we 
could find him, we should get news 
of Alice.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster looked con- 
strained and angry as Hugh spoke ; 
and he put the gray cat off his knee 
before he answered. 

‘I hope not, Mr. Gaynor; I 
earnestly hope not. In my belief, 
nothing worse could have befallen 
Alice than that Henry Hurst should 
have any knowledge of her, or con- 
trol over her, or interest in her. 
I hope not, I hope not,’ the old 
lawyer repeated in an angry tone ; 
‘but if it should unhappily be so, 
it cannot be discovered through 
me. I know nothing whatever of 
this young man.’ 

‘Indeed ! said Hugh, in great 
concern and disappointment; ‘ that 
is most unfortunate. When he went 
to Paris, after an interview with 
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you, of which he told me some un- 
satisfactory particulars, he wrote to 
me occasionally ; but it is now long 
since I heard from him, and my 
last letter, addressed to his former 
place of abode, and asking if he 
could tell me anything of Alice, 
was returned through the post. 
Have you no later intelligence of 
him ?” 

‘Later than the interview you 
speak of I have,’ returned Mr. Eliot 
Foster in his dryest business man- 
ner, and without the vehemence 
with which he had previously spok- 
en. ‘I do not think well of this 
young man, Mr. Gaynor; I did 
not think well ofhim on that occa- 
sion to which you refer, and I 
think worse of him now. I saw 
him somewhat more than a year 
ago, when he presented himself 
here, and behaved after a fashion 
which more than justified the opi- 
nion I had formed of him.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it,’ said 
Hugh sadly, but remembering at 
the same time the hardship of Hen- 
ry Hurst’s position, and the sense 
of injury which he entertained re- 
specting Mr. Eliot Foster’s conduct 
to him; ‘I am very sorry to hear 
it, not only because he,was a friend- 
less youth, and one who needed 
guidance, but because I am quite 
convinced the only chance of hear- 
ing anything of Alice is by his 
means.’ 

‘It is unfortunate indeed,’ said 
Mr. Eliot Foster. ‘If, when Henry 
Hurst came here, I had known 
that Alice had left Coventry, I 
might have found out from him 
where she was, and offered her a 
home here with me. I hate to 
have people in half-and-half posi- 
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tions about me; but Alice might 
have come here, and been taken 
care of by my old housekeeper. I 
suppose the world could not have 
said anything, or that it would not 
have much mattered if it had. 
However, it is no use to think or 
talk about that now, and it is vain 
to regret it. I suppose she had 
got into whatever scrape she 7s in 
before then, and would not, like 
the rest of them, have consented 
to be saved from it.’ 

‘About a year ago, you say, 
you saw him?’ asked Hugh Gay- 
nor, who had listened impatiently 
while Mr. Eliot Foster was speak- 
ing, being eager to put this ques- 
tion. 

‘About that, I think,—a little 
more, perhaps. I will give you a 
brief sketch of what took place, 
Mr. Gaynor, and then you will see 
plainly that I have no chance of 
being able to put you in communi- 
cation with Henry Hurst. He 
came here to receive from me the 
small sum belonging to him, which 
at that time remained in my hands, 
and to ask me again for certain in- 
formation which I had previously 
declined to give him, and which 
it was my duty—a portion of the 
trust I had undertaken as regards 
him — to withhold from him and 
from everyone.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster uttered the con- 
cluding words with some emphasis, 
as if suspicious of curiosity on 
Hugh Gaynor’s part, and desirous 
of showing him that it was not to 
be gratified. He continued : 

‘I told him then, as I had told 
him before, that neither at that nor 
any other time should he learn 
from me the particulars I had un- 
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dertaken to conceal, and of which 
no record is in existence. He then 
favoured me with a specimen of 
his manners and temper which 
fully confirmed the opinion I had 
formed of him, and the expecta- 
tions I should have formed, if I 
had thought about the matter, of 
what he would turn out after his 
association with the vagabond 
foreign - artist class. A young 
man more utterly devoid of con- 
science, religion, feeling, or prin- 


ciple, to judge by the way he | 


talked in this room, 7 never came 
across — you may have, in your 
line of business, Mr. Gaynor, but 
/ have not. It is a fortunate thing, 
I think, that he has no relatives to 
his knowledge to injure and be re- 
venged on, or he certainly would 
not want the will; he is, or was 
then, full of revenge towards me, 
if he only could have got a chance 
of wreaking it; and I believe he 
was exasperated almost to mad- 
ness by his consciousness that he 
could not harm me. I refrained 
from laughing at him from pity. 
I could have laughed, however, 
to hear him grandly denouncing 
fate and me, and declaring that 
from that hour he was going to 
carve his unaided way to fortune 
and fame.’ 

‘ Poor boy, poor boy” said Hugh 
Gaynor compassionately. ‘ We 
must allow that fate had been 
hard upon him; and though, in 
acting as you did, you kept your 
duty in view, it was not easy for 
him to see and submit to that fact. 
I hope we shall hear good things 
of him some day.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster looked at Mr. 
Gaynor with a transient gleam of 


contempt in his face ; he regarded 
these sentiments, after the account 
he had just given his visitor of 
Henry Hurst’s character, as rather 
too professional for the occasion, 
and he was not altogether sorry 
to reply: ‘If he carries out one 
of his purposes, which he an- 
nounced as if I were to feel it 
as a personal misfortune, you and 
I will hardly enjoy that Christian 
gratification. He told me he 
should cast off the name he had 
hitherto borne, because I had 
weakly admitted that it was not 
his real name, but one of my selec- 
tion, and so shield himself from 
the degradation of recognition in 
the future by me, or anyone, as a 
bastard and a foundling. He does 
not happen to be either, by the 
way.” 

This admission was a singular 
lapse from caution, and Mr. Eliot 
Foster seemed to feel it so, for his 
wrinkled face reddened a little, 
and he glanced uncomfortably at 
his guest, who did not heed the 
slip he had made. Hugh Gaynor 
said, slowly and sorrowfully, 

‘This is indeed narrowing my 
chance of finding out whether he 
knows anything of Alice. No 
doubt he Aas changed his name ; 
such a proceeding would pass un- 
noticed among his French asso- 
ciates, one English name being 
much the same to them as ano- 
ther. I shall trouble to 
trace him, I fear. Have you any 
notion whether he was going back 
to France when you last saw him ?” 

‘No distinct idea; he did not 
condescend to tell me anything 
concerning himself; and, to tell 
you the truth, Mr. Gaynor, I did 


have 
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not care to ask; his outrageous 
temper, his conduct altogether, dis- 
gusted me. I was glad to wash 
my hands of him and his affairs.’ 

‘I suppose this is the average 
conscience of an honourable man 
of business and a shrewd man of 
the world,’ thought Hugh Gaynor, 
‘and I have no right to judge its 
sensitiveness and candour. Still, 
I should not like to be the owner 
of it.’ 

After some further general con- 
versation Hugh Gaynor rose to 
terminate his visit, and then re- 
curred briefly to its object. 

‘I am afraid,’ he said, ‘from 
what you say, it is vain to hope 
that we shall learn anything of 
Alice, until, if she be still living, 
she breaks the silence herself. I 
am going abroad for some months. 
On my way home I shall do my 
best to find out Henry Hurst in 
Paris. In the mean time, if you 
should hear anything—it is pos- 
sible, though unlikely—will you 
let me know what you do hear?” 

‘Certainly, replied Mr. Eliot 
Foster, ‘in that very improbable 
case I will communicate with you 
at once.’ He took out a note- 
book as he spoke, and in his old 
methodical way waited, with the 
tip of his pencil at his lips, for 
Hugh’s address. 

‘I had better give: you an ad- 
dress in town, I think,’ said Hugh ; 
‘they might not send on a letter 
promptly from the Rectory. Yes, 
that will be best : write to me, care 
of Stephen Haviland, Esq., M.P., 
112 Berkeley-square.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster wrote down 
the address very slowly, and a 
curious expression, not quite a 
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smile, quivered about his lips as 
he did so. 

‘May I ask if you are staying 
at Berkeley-square just now? he 
said, as he put up his pencil, and 
shut his natty note-book with a 
snap. He held it between his 
fingers and looked curiously at 
Hugh for his answer, which that 
gentleman made with some slight 
confusion, caused by the remem- 
brance of what Stephen had said 
to him. 

‘Yes; I am staying there fora 
few days before I go to Switzer- 
land.’ 

‘Ah! Mrs. Haviland was a beau- 
tiful woman some years ago, when 
I knew her slightly.’ 

‘ She is a beautiful woman now,’ 
said Hugh Gaynor. ‘I also knew 
her some years ago ; and then he 
took his leave. 

Mr. Eliot Foster sat down, with 
his cat upon his knee, and with a 
contemplative aspect. His inse- 
parable companion purred unno- 
ticed, and poked his black nose 
into his master’s waistcoat without 
eliciting any response. 

‘He knew her some years ago?’ 
Mr. Eliot Foster muttered; ‘I 
wonder how many. It’s an odd co- 
incidence altogether; but he does 
not look as if he knew or suspected 
anything. I suppose it’s all safe.’ 

* * * x 

Mrs. Haviland and Madeleine 
were not in the drawing-room 
when Hugh Gaynor entered it be- 
fore dinner on the day of his visit 
to Mr. Eliot Foster. The only 
occupant of the apartment was a 
young gentleman whom Hugh's 
noiseless step did not immediately 
disturb from that delightful em- 
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ployment in which the great ma- 
jority of mankind find an unfailing 
resource against the dreariness of 
solitude,—looking at himself in a 
chimney-glass. It would appear 
that some persons resort to this 
occupation as a wholesome morti- 
fication,—only thus can such dis- 
interested self-reminding of their 
personal defects be accounted for, 
—and some, in absence of mind. 
But neither explanation was at 
hand to excuse Verner Bing- 
ham, who was decidedly hand- 
some, and who was looking at 
himself with lively and critical 
interest, denoting a clear know- 
ledge of what he was about. As 
Hugh came up the long room his 
figure was reflected in the glass, 
and Verner turned round with a 
start, and very red in the face. 
Hugh could not but smile at the 
embarrassment of the young man; 
but the smile was very good-na- 
tured, and he addressed some 
trifling remark to the embryo di- 
plomatist which restored his com- 
posure, and then Verner’s good 
manners came to his aid, and the 
two gentlemen were already quite 
friendly when Stephen Haviland 
appeared, and made them formally 
known to each other. With the 
gushing and voluble confidence 
peculiar to a young lady in love 
(from all such, family affairs should 
be sedulously concealed until the 
adored one is made ‘safe’ by ma- 
trimony), Madeleine had told Ver- 
ner all she knew about Mr. Gay- 
nor, and even suggested sagely 
that they might take him into their 
confidence, and consult him con- 
cerning that vexatious and aggra- 


vating difficulty, their ‘odious 
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youth,’ and that dreaded obstacle, 
the overwhelming nobility of Lord 
and Lady Bredisholme. When 
Verner found himself detected in 
the act of studying his face, and 
more especially his whiskers—pro- 
digious for his age—in the glass, 
he felt that this notion must be 
abandoned. Mr. Gaynor would 
have set him down for an empty- 
headed coxcomb. Verner was not 
wanting in humour, and he took 
an early opportunity of relating the 
detrimental occurrence to Made- 
leine, who did not receive it in a 
desponding spirit. 

‘He must think me a conceited 
ass, you know,’ urged Verner. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Madeleine, 
‘though he 7s a clergyman, he isn’t 
a stick. Do you suppose he never 
looked in the glass himself when 
he thought he was alone? Yes, 
and on the sly when he knew he 
wasn’t. Though,’ and Madeleine 
looked sideways at him with shy 
admiration, ‘zs whiskers never 
can have been much to look at.’ 

Hugh Gaynor observed the 
young people with pleasant in- 
terest, and the impression which 
Madeleine’s blush had created was 
quite confirmed. It never oc- 
curred to him that the state of 
things between the young man and 
the girl, so evident to him, was not 
recognised by Mr. and Mrs. Havi- 
land; he did not make allowance 
for the effect of habit on them, and 
for his own strangeness ; and thus 
it happened that he did Verner 
and Madeleine the unconscious 
service of leading to an explana- 
tion. When Mrs. Haviland and 
her adopted daughter had gone 
out that night to one of the latest 
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and most crowded balls of the 
season, attended by Verner Bing- 
ham, and Hugh Gaynor had in- 
spected their brilliant dress with 
such mingled admiration and be- 
wilderment, as to its details, as had 
made Madeleine laugh, as she said, 
‘quite unbecomingly,’ Stephen 
Haviland and his old friend re- 
mained alone. Their talk fell into 
familiar and intimate channels, into 
reminiscences of their boyhood, 
into reflections upon their compa- 
rative success in life, and Hugh 
expressed warmly the pleasure his 
friend’s prosperous career had af- 
forded him. 

Stephen spoke of his wife and of 
Madeleine, and then it was that 
Hugh Gaynor made an observa- 
tion which revealed to Stephen 
the impression he was under, that 
Madeleine was engaged to Verner 
Bingham. He had said he pre- 
sumed Madeleine’s marriage would 
‘not take place until she was a good 
deal older. There was a little 
awkwardness about Hugh Gaynor’s 
mistake and the explanation, and 
the subject was soon dropped. But 
when Julia returned from the ball, 
she found her husband reading in 
her dressing-room, instead of pro- 
fiting by ‘no House’ in the sense of 
a double allowance of sleep. They 
had a long conversation, with which 
this narrative has no concern be- 
yond a brief statement of its re- 
sults. 

The noble lord intrusted with 
the care of Verner Bingham’s for- 
tunes gave him notice to prepare 


for his departure to St. Petersburg 
in a very short time after the oc- 
currence of the conversation be- 
tween Stephen and Julia, in which 
Hugh Gaynor’s discovery had been 
discussed. The departure of the 
young diplomatist was simultane- 
ous with that of the Haviland fa- 
mily for Meriton. The grief of the 
lovers was of necessity poignant ; 
but Madeleine acknowledged that 
things might have been worse. 

‘It would have been dreadful— 
more dreadful, I mean, than it is 
— if we hadn’t been found out, and 
hadn’t had the courage to tell,’ she 
said. ‘Of course it’s awful—no 
one could have the cruelty to deny 
that—but it is bearable, though we 
are not allowed to consider our- 
selves engaged, and have to wait 
till you come back and all that; 
still—’ 

‘That’s all nonsense, Maddy,’ 
said the impetuous young man, 
‘about not considering ourselves 
engaged ; ¢hey needn’t think so if 
they like, and of course it will save 
them no end of bother about doing 
the correct thing, and “ communi- 
cating” with my father and mother; 
but as regards us it’s all hambug— 
isn’t it, darling ?” 

Madeleine confessed, without 
much difficulty, that she thought 
it was humbug. 

‘I know / consider myself en- 
gaged, and what’s more, I con- 
sider you engaged — and — and, 
Maddy, I'll make them glad to get 
rid of me, and come home as soon 
as I can,’ 
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BRITISH charity is a theme of al- 
most universal praise and even 
wonder. No feature of our social 
life is more striking or more ad- 
mirable in the eyes of foreign visi- 
tors, prone to condemn or ridicule 
much that we regard as entitling 
us to look down on them or pity 
them; none of our institutions is 
regarded among ourselves with so 
much pride and self-complacency. 
French critics—who see nothing 
to envy in our press and our Par- 
liament, who obstinately refuse 
to recognise the superior excel- 
lences of our social order, and are 
perversely blind to those domestic 
virtues which, according to a cavena 
of British testimony extending over 
centuries, are known only among 
Protestants, and reach their high- 
est standard only among Anglo- 
Saxons—are as warm in their ac- 
knowledgment of the impression 
made on their minds by our hos- 
pitals, our asylums, our almshouses, 
as Montalembert or De Tocqueville 
could be. We need not question 
too closely the grounds of their ad- 
miration, or ask whether the phrase 
‘supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions’ derives its attraction from the 
contrast with their recollection of 
institutions supported by Govern- 


ment, whether they are not more 
l 


impressed by the voluntary charac- 

ter of the subscriptions than by 

their liberality ; we may be content 
VOL, tI. 


CHARITIES. 


to accept their confession that in 
this respect we have done some- 
thing which they are sorry to have 
left undone. 
the more easily, since those English- 


And we may do so 


men whose eagerness to find in 
every English habit or institution 
some ground of depreciation or 
censure, some occasion for an unfa- 
vourable comparison with America, 
or a reminder that ‘ they manage 
things better in France,’ are silent 
on this one subject, and tacitly per- 
mit us to be proud of the buildings 
we have reared and the money we 
spend for the relief of want, infir- 
mity, and disease. And yet there 
are some men, belonging to neither 
class of observers—neither censo- 
rious foreigners nor malcontent 
Englishmen—who have ventured 
to disturb our national self-satisfac- 
tion with unpleasant questions ad- 
dressed to the very point on which 
we fancied ourselves Lot only ex- 
empt from criticism, but entitled 
to praise, on the score of which we 
might, had Protestant ethics per- 
mitted, have claimed the credit of 
some works of supererogation to 
set against our national shortcom- 
ings, when we shall have discovered 
them. There are men who, re- 
fusing altogether to accept the 
judgment of a foreign tourist as 
conclusive, or the prac tice of for- 
eign countries asa standard, avoid- 
ing all comparisons as invidious, if 
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not irrelevant, have asked not whe- 
ther we have done better than 
others, but whether we have done 
well; whether our expenditure on 
charity, large as it may be, is in 
due proportion to our wealth; 
whether, if we admit that certain 
classes have done enough, it be 
not clear that others—certainly not 
less able—have done far too little ; 
and again (putting aside, as for our 
part, after'this simple record of the 
question, we will put aside, an in- 
quiry which scarcely admits of a 
positive answer, and appeals rather 
to the individual conscience than 
to the public judgment), whether, 
if we admit that enough is spent, it 
be well spent; whether much is 
not wasted, and much worse than 
wasted ; whether the mismanage- 
ment and unthrift ofwhich in all pub- 
lic concerns we stand self-accused 

which is the besetting vice of the 
administration of every business 
that transcends the powers and es- 
capes the control of a few owners 
compelled to energy and method 
by self-interest—of the government 
of the country as of joint-stock 
banks and railway companies and 
finance companies—have not per- 
vaded the whole business of alms- 
giving from first to last; so that the 
amount of good done is in no de- 
cent ratio to the sums of money 
spent, and the relief that actually 
reaches the hands for which it was 
intended is a mere fraction of that 
which the givers meant to bestow. 
It is asked, moreover, whether even 
in the distribution of this fraction 
there is not utter uncertainty and 
caprice—unintentional, of course, 
but the inevitable consequence of 
the mode of its application. Is it 
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notnotorious that a large part of the 
money yearly given in charity sim- 
ply goes to support a class whose 
profession is to live on the credulity 
of others ; that another large part 
is given to pauperise and demoral- 
ise men—and women and children 
too—who could work, and would 
work, if they did not find it plea- 
santer to eat the bread of a mis- 
called charity; that in the mean 
time a large class of wants are 
wholly uncared for, and that of 
those for which provision is made, 
only a few cases selected, more or 
less at hazard, receive the aid in- 
tended for them? For instance, it 
may be said that we have no charit- 
able provision for convalescents or 
for incurables, so miserably small is 
that which has lately been created. 
We have a number of hospitals ex- 
cellent, if not perfect ; yet is it not 
the case that for one admitted, ten 
poor sufferers languish in their own 
miserable homes, without the food, 
the light, the air, the nursing that 
would restore them speedily to the 
health which, as it is, they recover 
only after long and tedious suffer- 
ings, or never recover at all? We 
fear to guess how much money is 
given for the direct and immediate 
relief of physical want ; and yet are 
there not thousands of families in 
utter want of everything—of decent 
shelter, fire, food, of the necessa- 
ries as well as the comforts of life ? 
And while this is the case, is it not 
something worse than blindness 
that England should pride herself 
on her charities ? 

We say nothing, as we promised, 
of that part of these censures which 
relates to the amount of money 
bestowed ; and that for more than 
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one reason. In the first place the 
matter is one rather for the pulpit 
than for the press. In the next, 
if we were to dwell upon the dis- 
proportion between the charities of 
the rich and those who are not rich, 
as compared with their respective 
means, we should seem to convey 
a reproach against the former, which 
they do not deserve, or which is 
harsher than they deserve. And 
finally, we believe that when it can 
once be shown to the satisfaction 
of intelligent and practical men 
that money is being well spent, 
and with an adequate return in 
the shape of work accomplished, 
money will never be wanted. In 
the belief of those critics of whom 
we have spoken, and, to drop all 
irony, in our own, the secret of our 
failures and deficiencies in works 
of charity lies in the one word 
mismanagement. It is to an 
utter want of system, extending 
from the first step to the last, and 
pervading alike the theory and the 
practice, that we owe both the in- 
sufficiency of means and the waste 
of those we have, both the mischief 
that is done and the good that is 
not. Indeed, the two last are in- 
separably connected. It is the 
existence of real and unknown 
want that renders the trade of the 
beggar lucrative. Good people 
are sometimes foolish and obsti- 
nate, though it is rare to meet real 
goodness without a certain sort of 
wisdom: most men of experience 
and reflection understand and ap- 
preciate the meaning of those Pro- 
verbs of Solomon which ascribe all 
vices to ‘the fool.’ But no man, 
and very few women, good enough 
to be really bent on almsgiving, 
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are really incapable of understand- 
ing the mischief that is done by 
encouraging professional beggary, 
or even voluntary idleness. ‘Their 
excuse—and who can dispute its 
force ?—is this: ‘We know that 
of those who ask us for aid in 
those well-known piteous phrases, 
the greater part—say nineteen in 
twenty—are shameless impostors. 
But among those we meet in a 
day’s walk one man may really 
have tasted no food for three 
days ; one woman may really have 
left four sick children without food 
or fire; one shivering child may 
really be as hungry as it pleads. 
And we cannot, we dare not, let 
that one pass on to starve, or to 
seek refuge from the lingering 
agonies of starvation in a speedier 
death. Better give to twenty 
knaves than let one creature whom 
God made perish of hunger and 
cold, in bitterness of heart, among 
a Christian people.’ We have heard 
both economists and sentimental- 
ists on this subject ; we are in per- 
fect accord with the former, and 
have no sympathy with the latter ; 
but we never heard an answer to 
the above argument. Nor do we 
comprehend how an answer can be 
given till it shall be possible to deny 
the facts ; till the almsgiver can be 
told, ‘There is no such thing as a 
family perishing, unheard-of, un- 
cared-for, from hunger and cold ; 
there is no house, no floor, that is 
not visited, no case that is not in 
the care of kindly and discriminat- 
ing dispensers of charity ; andevery- 
one who asks alms in the street is 
a liar andacheat.’ Then, and not 
till then, the beggar’s trade may be 
extinguished, 
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We have said that the want of 
system pervades alike the theory 
and the practice of charity. We 
mean that there is no method or 
principle in giving: no sense that 
it is the duty of those who have to 
spare to bestow their superfluity to 
the best purpose ; no general idea 
that it is the duty of society collec- 
tively to see that provision, mea- 
sured and adequate, is made for 
all the wants of the poor and help- 
less, and for the most pressing first, 
not for the most picturesque or 
attractive. And therefore we find 
classes for whom no provision is 
made, whose case, like that of the 
incurables, is perhaps the hardest 
of any ; therefore we find institu- 
tions only able to do half their 
work—as hospitals with no provi- 
sion for convalescents ; therefore 
we find people giving money to 
societies which spend t1oo/. in 
turning an unscrupulous Papist 
into a doubtful Protestant, or 
100o/, in persuading someone 
who was a disgrace to Mahomet- 
anism to become a reproach to 
Christianity ; and withholding mo- 
ney from institutions which, at 1o/. 
a-head, convert the young heathen 
of our streets into honest citizens 
of a Christian country. So, in the 
practice, we find neither distribu- 
tion nor association of labour: 
here, the work of a society done by 
individuals ; there, work which only 
personal influence could render 
effective undertaken by a society, 
and worked by paid machinery ; 
there, two unconnected bodies in- 
tersecting each other’s work, and 
too jealous of each other even to 
take care that the same person 
does not obtain the same relief 


from both, or that an impostor 
detected by the one shall ot turn 
to sponge upon the other. In this 
district a dozen charitable persons 
jostling and interfering with each 
other, and in that a population far 
more in need of help left to them- 
selves, to shiver with cold and 
hunger, to perish of curable dis- 
ease, and to embitter themselves 
and one another against the society 
which takes no heed of them, and 
the rich men who do not even 
spare them the crumbs from their 
tables. Is there anything fanciful 
or exaggerated in this description 
of our charities 
gruities, their 

omissions ? 


of their incon- 
work, and _ their 
And if not, are not 
two things perfectly clear—first, 
that we have more to amend than 
to pride ourselves upon ; and next, 
that the essential remedy for these 
evils is the introduction into the 
giving of charity—alms—of a sense 
of duty and responsibility ; the in- 
troduction into its administration 
of a business-like spirit and me- 
thod, enforcing order and eradi- 
cating waste ; disciplining and dis- 
tributing the disposable forces of 
benevolence, and calling forth 
fresh labourers by showing them 
where and how to work ; in short, 
order in the place of chaos, and 
systematic codperation in lieu of 
unbridled individualism and secta- 
rian jealousies ? 

One notable, ifimperfect, example 
of the good that may be done by 
such systematic organisation and 
method, however partially carried 
out, has recently been brought 
Liverpool has 
long been distinguished for the 


under our notice. 


liberality and good management of 
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her charities, and for the generosity 
and public spirit displayed by her 
leading men of business, ever will- 
ing to devote not only their money 
but their time and energies to the 
service of their native town, and 
the promotion of every work of be- 
nevolence or general utility. Some- 
thing of this, no doubt, may be 
owing to one or two signal examples 
set by men of high character and 
position, whose influence, acquired 
during a long life of usefulness and 
honour, and sometimes during more 
than one generation, has raised 
the tone and insensibly modified 
the ideas of the local society. One 
such man Liverpool has just lost. 
But the standard of public duty, 
from whatever cause, is generally 
higher in Liverpool than in most 
large commercial towns ; there be- 
ing no idle class, the fashion is set 
and the tone given to social opinion 
by the older and more respected 
mercantile families ; and the best 
men make it as much a point to 
take part in all public and social 
labours and duties as elsewhere to 
stand aloof from them. From 
Liverpool came, if not the original 
idea, the first general impulse of 
the movement which has planted 
drinking-fountains in our streets ; 
and the same gentleman who initi- 
ated that good work has placed 
benches at intervals along many of 
the thoroughfares leading out of 
town, that the weary or infirm way- 
One 
of the very best reformatories in 
England is that on board the Ak- 
bar, in the Mersey, supported and 
managed by Liverpool merchants ; 
and there are private reformatories 


farer may sit down and rest. 


and refuges to which one or two 
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benevolent men or women devote 
no small part of their means and 
leisure. These are but a few in- 
stances among many o! the work- 
ing of an excellent spirit which 
pervades all sects and _ parties. 
There are few English towns in 
which sectarian or party spirit runs 
higher. The presence of a large 
body of Irish had made the Roman 
Catholic Church a prominent and 
powerful influence ; and, coupled 
with the personal ascendency of two 
or three popular preachers of the 
Evangelical school, has given rise 
to a counter-spirit of intolerant 
Protestantism, native rather to UI- 
ster or to Scotland than to English 
mercantile cities. Dissent is rife, 
and Churchmanship not always 
liberal ; and the wealth and high 
character of the Unitarian body 
has given it an importance alto- 
gether disproportionate to its num- 
bers, and introduced a new element 
of religious discord. Yct religious 
antipathies do not interfere with a 
cordial coéperation in works of 
charity, such as is not to be found 
even in this enlightened and lati- 
tudinarian metropolis ; an unusual 
earnestness of even sectarian faith 
being found compatible with a 
practical unity in good works very 
unusual in English communities. 
Political partiesare evenly balanced, 
and party spirit is therefore violent ; 
yet it seldom interferes with the 
practical good of the town. 

Not many years ago there were 
in Liverpool three active and use- 
ful societies for the relief of the 
physical wants of the poor, each 
assuming a somewhat different spe- 
cialty, and each with an organisa- 
tion of its own, wholly independent 
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of the other. Such are found else- 
where, and are too commonly jea- 
lous and watchful of each other, 
rather than cordial in codperation 
and careful to avoid mutual inter- 
ference. But the good sense of 
managers, nearly all of whom were 
men of business, discovered the 
inconvenience of this divided com- 
mand; it was resolved—and to 
the credit of all parties it was found 
possible—to unite the three bodies. 
The instant effect was not only a 
reduction in the necessary amount 
of machinery, a more economical 
administration and consequently 
an increased usefulness, but an 
immediate and extensive falling-off 
in the applications for relief. Scores 
of bad characters—who had preyed 
on each society in turn, throwing 
themselves on the second when 
detected by the first, on the third 
when discarded by the second— 
found themselves at once discover- 
ed and baffled ; and the funds, for- 
merly worse than wasted in the 
encouragement of imposture, were 
rendered available for the relief 
of real and retiring merit, of pa- 
tient suffering and neglected indi- 
gence. 

But in nothing has the charity of 
Liverpool been so useful or so suc- 
cessful, achieved such vast benefit 
among its own poor, or acquired so 
invaluable an experience and creat- 
ed so admirable an example for 
other communities, as in its labours 
for the relief of the sick poor. 
What: has been done in this re- 
spect may be divided under three 
heads in the order of logical as 
well as practical sequence—the in- 
firmary, the home, the workhouse. 
The work began less than ten years 
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ago by the establishment of a home 
and training-school for nurses in 
connection with the town infirmary. 
The then limited experience of one 
or two London hospitals, the ur- 
gency of the promoters, and the 
good sense of the medical men, 
induced the authorities of the in- 
stitution to consent to an experi- 
ment then dubiously regarded, and 
to place the nursing of the infir- 
mary in the hands of the lady- 
superintendent, nurses, and proba- 
tioners of the new establishment. 
Strict subordination to the hospital 
government and implicit obedience 
to the doctors was the primary 
principle of the arrangement, and 
was so fully carried out that no 
trouble or difficulty has arisen, and 
the medical men are loudest in 
praise of the new class of nurses. 
Each pupil spent a year in the 
wards, medical and surgical—first 
as a subaltern, then as nurse in 
charge. The time was short, but 
it was all that could be afforded 
from the urgent necessity of ob- 
taining a sufficient supply of reli- 
able and educated nurses to take 
the place of the very unsatisfactory 
characters who formed the large 
majority of the then available at- 
tendants, on whom alone both rich 
and poor in sickness had to de- 
pend. After this the nurses re- 
mained for some time in the service 
of the society, at the call first of 
subscribers, then of the public 
generally, while some remained to 
superintend and assist in the infir- 
mary nursing. 

But this work, excellent and use- 
ful as it was, was but the prelimin- 
ary condition and foundation of a 
greater effort of berievolence. The 
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town was mapped out into districts, 
above twenty in number, of each 
of which a lady of means and 
leisure undertook the charge and 
Some benevolent per- 
son of lower station was generally 


expense. 


induced to undertake such cook- 
ing, &c., as might be needed for 
the sick ; all materials, food, com- 
forts, medical and surgical appli- 
ances, &c., being provided by the 
district lady-superintendent at an 
expense varying from 80/. to 150/. 
a-year. A nurse was furnished and 
paid by the Central Society, which 
declined all interference in the in- 
ternal management of the district. 
This nurse, under the lady’s direc- 
tion, visited the sick poor of the 
district in their own houses, did 
such nursing as was possible, ad- 
vised the lady what nourishment 
or appliances might be needed, 
and instructed the family of the 
sufferer what to do in her absence. 
Her services went beyond this 
mere routine: here she would 
wean the husband ofa sick wife 
from the public-house by rendering 
his home comfortable, and show- 
ing him how he could really con- 
tribute to the patient’s ease and 
recovery ; here she would wash 
the children and send them to 
school ; here even clean the room, 
open the window, and teach the 
inmates how to admit a sufficiency 
of fresh air without—which is their 
superstitious horror—giving the 
patient or themselves cold. She 
was ever aided in her work by the 
neighbours ; for the charity of the 
poor to the poor is wonderful, and, 
once taught to nurse, some girl not 
yet burdened with a house of her 
own, or wife with no family or 
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a family grown-up, or even some 
mother snatching an hour from 
her own household duties, would 
come in to visit and wait upon the 
sufferer. Who can estimate the 
good done, the lives saved, the 
moral and physical misery relieved, 
by such a system applied metho- 
dically and universally throughout 
a great town? 
of proper food well cooked is an 


The mere supply 


inestimable boon to the sick poor. 
Miss Nightingale somewhere says 
that many even of the rich die or 
linger long in suffering from pure 
starvation, not because they have 
not food, but because it is ill- 
cooked, or ill-suited to their taste, 
or served at wrong hours, and so 
they have no appetite. But, with- 
out the systematic distribution, the 
method, the nurse’s regular visits, 
how know where, when, and what 
food is needed? ‘Then the exer- 
cise of a little sense and know- 
ledge, the admission of air and 
light, the enforcement of cleanli- 
ness, the mere advice of an intel- 
ligent nurse, may often turn the 
scale between life and death. And 
we may add that nothing can be 
harder to bear for the sick man or 
his friends than the sense of neg- 
lect which is thus relieved. Is 
health he may bear his lot and de- 
pend on himself. But to sicken 
and die for want of that which the 
rich man in the next square could 
give and never miss; to see his 
wife dying for lack of wine; his 
child perishing because it cannot 
take the coarse food which is all 
he can give it,—these things are 
bitter indeed—these things may 
well make a good man grow sullen 
and disaffected, murmuring against 
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the dispensations of God, and curs- 
ing the unjust distribution of good 
things among men. And _ those 
who have had experience of the 
working of the Liverpool plan 
know how much of such bitterness 
of spirit exists, and how greatly it 
is relieved by the care which proves 
to the sufferer and to those who 
love him that he is wot neglected 
by those who have the power to 
help and perhaps to save. It is 
simply awful to think how many 
lives are daily lost, how many fami- 
lies yearly reduced to orphanhood 
and want, by the lack of such tend- 
ance and such comforts or neces- 
saries as the example of Liverpool 
proves it easy to provide by a judici- 
ous and conscientious systematised 
charity. Few healthy people die 
of hunger ; but thousands of sick 
men, women, and children do die 
in London every year for want of 
nourishment. Why do we not fol- 
low the example of Liverpool? or 
how, neglecting it, dare we pride 
ourselves on our charities ? 

It was found that the work ex- 
tended itself beyond its original 
scope, and beyond the resources 
of those who had undertaken it— 
and in this way. The mere care 
and cure of the sick was not all 
that Sometimes 
the needed better 
food than his wages could supply. 


was required. 


convalescent 


Sometimes he was not fit to go to 
work until restored by the invigo- 
rating influence of a purer and 
stronger air. The ladies-superin- 
tendent of districts could not afford 
to meet these demands ; but the 
system of cooperation already in- 
troduced the Liverpool 
charities provided for them. The 


among 
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Central Relief Society, formed by 
the amalgamation above mention- 
ed, agreed to furnish a daily meal 
to the convalescents recommended 
by those in charge of the nursing 
system. Another body undertook 
to send their nominees toa seaside 
institution for poor convalescents. 
And thus, in this department, the 
good work was perfected. We may 
add that the codperation of the 
different societies, and the com- 
munication maintained by all with 
the parochial authorities, led to the 
detection of many cases of impos- 
ture and the mutual relief of all 
their funds. In fact, the beggar’s 
trade must have become a very 
difficult one in Liverpool, so com- 
plete is the organisation for the re- 
lief of all real distress—of all cases 
where benevolent wisdom can con- 
scientiously venture to give. Not 
that the Liverpool societies scruti- 
nise too closely the merits of appli- 
cants who are really suffering. They 
know well that we have no right 
to expect a high standard of virtue 
from those who grow up in ignor- 
ance and are tempted by misery. 
But they also know from experi- 
ence that there are cases which the 
truest charity bids us relegate to 
the sterner treatment of the Poor- 
law, which does not there mean 
leaving them to starve, but placing 
those whose want is the direct con- 
sequence of vice under the disci- 
pline of the only system by which 
the want can be relieved without 
encouraging the vice. 

And this brings us to the third 
head—the extension of this system 
of nursing to the workhouses. A 
pamphlet containing the history of 
this latest development has recent- 
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ly been published by Macmillan. 
The Liverpool workhouse, under 
the guidance of the select vestry, 
was in most respects far better 
managed than the generality of 
these institutions. The sick wards 
were provided with every comfort 
and appliance required by a medi- 
cal staff of high character, compe- 
tence, and undoubted independ- 
But they were nursed by 
pauper women, always ignorant, 
and generally of tainted character, 


ence, 


few others being to be found among 
the able-bodied inmates ; and this 
nursing was necessarily bad, even 
though superintended by paid offi- 
cers at the rate of one to every 
twenty pauper nurses. The paupers 
could not be trusted to administer 
stimulants, still less to give that de- 
licate care and watchfulness which 
is often necessary to the success of 
medical treatment or of severe sur- 
gical operations, from the more 
critical of which the surgeon con- 
fessed himself to be deterred by 
their notorious incompetence. This 
state of things moved the spirit of 
one of the most active among the 
founders of the Nursing Institute. 
He could see no reason why the 
poor in the workhouse infirmary 
should be lesscared forthan those in 
the local hospital, have less chance 
of cure or be exposed to greater 
suffering. Without sharing the sen- 
timentalism which regards the mass 
of paupers simply as poor—as ob- 
jects of unmixed compassion and 
knowing that 
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pure benevolence ; 
few men and women find their way 
to the workhouse in health and 
strength save by habitual vice or 
incorrigible idleness, and that the 
new Poor-law did wisely and justly 
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in making the able-bodied wards 
of the workhouse a place of quasi- 
penal detention and in fixing a 
moral stigma upon professional 
pauperism,—he was yet equally 
alive to the wide distinction that 
exists between the able-bodied and 
the infirm inmates of that common 
refuge. The former are chiefly those 
who will not work, or who have 
forfeited the right to work by re- 
peated acts of drunkenness, dis- 
honesty, or profligacy ; the latter 
are in great proportion the victims 
of chronic disease or senile infir- 
mity. Many of them are honest 
labourers who could lay by nothing 
out of their weekly wages for a 
time of sickness, and whom sick- 
ness therefore has thrown on the 
parish, but who, with their fami- 
lies, will become independent again 
as soon as they can resume work. 
There is no distinction but that of 
accident between these and the in- 
mates of the town or county hos- 
pital. 
down by incurable disease, and 


A larger number are struck 


these very likely have paid their 
vay and borne their share of pub- 
lic burdens for half a lifetime before 
they were thus disabled ; for the 
poor in chronic disease or hope- 
less infirmity have no refuge but 
the workhouse. Clearly both these 
classes are objects of pure compas- 
sion, of unhesitating beneficence ; 
clearly the treatment of those who 
are rightfully admitted to the parish 
infirmary should be governed by 
no other consideration than those 
of promptness and efficiency in 
cure, of mitigation of suffering, of 
comfort and consolation in incur- 
able misery; and for shammers 
and malingerers, the proper mea- 
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sure is not severity within the hos- 
pital, but exclusion from it. 

The gentleman of whom we have 
spoken, animated by these views, 
exerted himself to introduce into 
the workhouse infirmary that which 
was alone needed to assimilate it 
to the local hospital—the new sys- 
tem of nursing with which the 
name of Miss Nightingale is in- 
separably associated. By his exer- 
tions, the subject was pressed upon 
the vestry ; and an offer was made 
to provide the requisite funds for a 
partial experiment of three years’ 
duration. ‘The select vestry of Li- 
verpool seem to differ widely from 
ordinary Boards of Guardians ; as 
may be judged from what has been 
said of the general management of 
the sick-wards under their control. 
Instead of rejecting the proposal 
with all the insolence of official 
authority, or shelving it with the 
contemptuous aversion of parochial 
dignitaries to all improvements 
suggested from without, especially 
such as threaten an increase of 
expense, they gave it a frank and 
careful consideration. They ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire in- 
to the operation of the system in 
London hospitals, and to collect 
the opinions of their medical offi- 
cers. The result of the investiga- 
tion was decisive. Everyone was 
in favour ofthe change, on economic 
as well as on medical and charitable 
grounds; and one physician went 
so far as to say that, if required to 
cure the sick by contract, he would 
prefer to pay for qualified nurses 
rather than employ paupers fur- 
nished to him gratuitously. The 
vestry accepted the offer. The 
trustees of the Nightingale Fund 
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furnished an excellent, devoted, 
experienced lady - superintendent, 
and a certain number of nurses and 
probationers, who were placed in 
charge of the male wards—exclud- 
ing the female and fever-wards of 
the infirmary. An attempt was at 
first made to retain the éite of the 
pauper nurses ; but their conduct, 
measured by the new standard, 
was found intolerable, and at the 
end of the first year they were dis- 
missed. They then, with scarcely 
an exception, /eft the workhouse ; 
this fact suggesting the belief that 
they had remained in the sick- 
wards for the sake of illicit profits 
and indulgences, extorted from 
the patients and their friends, or 
obtained under false pretences of 
one kind or other. During the 
second year the new system had 
fair play. At its close, the success 
of the experiment was universally 
admitted. Experienced visitors, 
hardheaded policemen, hardened 
officials, were fain to recognise the 
marvellous moral improvement ef- 
fected—order substituted for con- 
fusion, obedience and discipline 
for riot and clamour, decency and 
respect for foul language and offen- 
sive bearing ; and this among men 
of whom many belonged to the 
most lawless classes of a seaport 
town. The doctors bore equally- 
emphatic testimony to the practical 
and physical advantages of the 
change ; the superior intelligence, 
attention, care, observation, and 
especially the more accurate as well 
as more discriminating obedience 
to orders, of the trained nurses and 
probationers, selected from among 
women of character and decent 
education, and superintended and 
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controlled by a lady thoroughly 
acquainted with the duties and 
alive to the responsibilities of her 
noble profession. The vestry re- 
solved to bring the experimental 
stage of the work to a close a year 
earlier than had been intended, to 
take the burden upon the rates, and 
extend the system throughout the 
sick-wards of the workhouse. 

We might add much to this brief 
history. We might dwell at length 
on the lessons to be derived from 
it; on the great field of usefulness 
which it opens up to all persons 
whose desire to do good is some- 
thing better than a morbid senti- 
ment, a love of a new excitement ; 
on the lamentable deficiencies to 
which it calls our attention ; on the 
reforms, social and legal, to which 
the experience of those whose 
efforts we have described has di- 
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rected their thoughts, as essential 
to the completion of their work. 
We might make it the text of an 
essay on workhouse management, 
and especially on the paramount 
necessity of separation between the 
penal refuge for the idle destitute, 
and the hospital for the destitute 
sick. We might—but we will not 
enumerate all the ideas which, in 
the course of this short article, have 
forced themselves upon our mind. 
They, or such of them as are sound 
and just, will commend themselves 
to the reader as he peruses it. 
The story of a good work has its 
own eloquence, and enforces its 
own moral with a vigour which no 
imperfection in the telling can 
destroy, and which a lengthened 
commentary could only impair and 
blunt. 
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I HAVE to preface the material part 
of this record by some account of 
the manner in which it came to be 
written. I am told that persons 
have often been heard to exclaim 
with regard to any marvel of mo- 
dern times, ‘ What would one who 
lived in the days of Alfred the 
Great, or some more ancient per- 
sonage, think if he beheld what is 
now before us? And I have also 
heard that some idle persons have 
upon occasions offered to the pub- 
lic spurious reflections on men and 
manners of the present age, which 
they designed to palm off as the 
veritable thoughts and feelings of 
some Roman general who had been 
miraculously raised to life. Such 
preposterous impositions were, of 
course, patent to everyone, and the 
craving to know what one of for- 
mer times thought of the world of 
to-day remained unsatisfied. My 
father, however, hit upon a plan 
whereby he hoped to secure some 
genuine reflections of a person ans- 
wering, as nearly as possible, to the 
condition of an ancient denizen of 
the world raised to life, and he set 
about carrying his plan into execu- 


tion by, in the first place, procuring 
that I should be born. 
got him a piece of wooded but 
otherwise waste land 


He next 


in Surrey, 
and built a cottage for our home, 
after the manner of the Saxons; to 
this place we retired from civilisa- 


tion when I was two years of age. 
My father designed that I should 
gain neither knowledge nor ideas 
beyond what were current among 
the clerks of the eleventh century ; 
but he put himself to much expense 
to provide me with all the learning 
obtainable at that time. In order 
that I might not receive any im- 
pressions of a later date than that 
fixed on, he procured me a servant 
to attend me during his absence 
who had by accident lost the power 
of speech. My father continued 
diligently to carry out his purpose 
until I was eighteen years of age, 
when, his health failing him, he 
confided to me his secret, and 
prayed that I would continue my 
primitive style of living until I had 
completed the studies he had mark- 
ed out for me; until, in fact, my 
judgment was matured. I readily 
promised ; indeed, I had no desire 
to do otherwise, for I was deeply 
interested in my books, and al- 
though I delighted in the antici- 
pation of what I should see when 
I came into the modern world, my 
father’s enfeebled condition re- 
quired that I should always be 
near him. He lingered for twelve 
years, and at length died peace- 
ably, leaving me at the age of thirty 
alone in an absolutely strange world. 
Before his death, he had assured 
me that I was something perfectly 
unique, the like of which had never 
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before been produced ; he accord- 
ingly desired that I should count 
myself of much worth, but he never 
enlightened me as to how I should 
discover myself to the world, or in 
what market I could dispose of 
myself to advantage. My father’s 
labours were therefore in some dan- 
ger of being altogether lost ; for it 
is more than probable that had I 
remained undisturbed, I should 
have continued in exclusion, with 
my dumb companion as the only 
link between me and the world. 
It chanced, however, that what I 
have since found to be one of the 
greatest transformers of the age— 
the railway company—intruded on 
my retreat, and after threatening 
often, ultimately announced its in- 
tention of dislodging me by com- 
pulsion, in accordance with a new 
and very singular law which had 
been passed, I was led to believe, 
with especial reference to myself. 
Although I had aforetime contem- 
plated the probability of my be- 
coming acquainted with the world 
with all the pleasures of anticipa- 
tions, I regarded being forced in 
that respect with much perturba- 
tion. Luckily for me, however, the 
Conductor of this Magazine dis- 
covered my condition, and, in keep- 
ing with what I now find is his uni- 
form kindness, he at once relieved 
me of all anxiety in respect of my- 
self, and at the same time showed 
me by what means I could utilise 
my comparatively virgin mind. I 
thereupon placed myself in his 
hands, and submitted entirely to 
his direction. He caused me much 
gratification by indorsing my fa- 
ther’s statement that I was ‘per- 
lectly unique.’ 
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Since London was considered as 
the marvel of modern times, it was 
thought best that I should record 
my impressions of it first, and ar- 
rangements were made for my set- 
ting forth on that errand. In the 
first place I was given some clothes, 
which amused me alike on account 
of their scantiness and their super- 
fluity, their irksomeness and their 
fitness. I was surprised at their 
sombre appearance, and the stiffness 
of the linen collar with which I was 
provided; and above all I was as- 
tonished at the hard substance of 
my head-covering. I expressed a 
fear that I should present a very 
singular appearance; but I was as- 
sured that I should find many per- 
sons dressed exactly as I was, and 
that I should meet with none who 
materially differed from me in at- 
tire. I then set out with a few 
coins in my pocket, and the ad- 
dress of my resting-place for the 
night inscribed on a bag which 
contained some additional clothing. 
My first object was to meet with 
the means of travelling to London. 
I had been instructed to inquire 
for the railway station, the parti- 
cular name of which I had well in 
my mind; and by questioning one 
or two of the country people, who 
seemed to me to be somewhat dull, 
I arrived at it without much diffi- 
culty. I waited in a kind of shed 
for the coming of the train. Iwas 
seized with something approaching 
terror as the machine drew near ; 
I felt as if in danger of being en- 
tirely consumed by a monstrous 
dragon, which approached with 
irresistible force, yet apparently 
without effort, although it drove the 


very wind before it. 1 had ima- 
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gined something marvellous, but 
certainly nothing so terrible as this. 
I desired to make some inquiries 
about this carrying contrivance ; I 
had opportunity, however, for nei- 
ther questioning nor reflection ; 
everyone seemed seized with haste, 
and almost before I was aware of 
what had befallen me I was hustled 
into a small chamber, the door was 
closed violently upon me, and be- 
fore I had recovered myself, the 
trees and hedgerows were flying by 
me, and I by them, with remarkable 
speed. When I had composed 
myself, I found I had two com- 
panions ; one, a sleeper, sat next 
me, the other lounged at the far- 
end of the compartment. My en- 
trance seemed to have aroused the 
sleeper, and I would have made 
some inquiries of him but that he 
regarded me with frowns. I found, 
however, that it would be difficult 
to converse, owing to the continued 
clatter our progress occasioned ; so 
when the train stopped again, I 
said to him, 

‘ There is one great objection to 
this method of journeying ; it 
causes so much noise that one is 
unable to improve his mind by 
conversing with his fellow-tra- 
veller.’ 

My companions smilingly agreed 
with me, but seemed somewhat 
surprised at my remark ; indeed, I 
think it probable that they were in 
doubt whether I was in joke or 
earnest, for I find that it is not the 
custom to exchange moral senti- 
ments of this description, however 
pertinent they may be to the occa- 
sion. 

In due time we arrived at a ter- 
minus, when the majority of those 


who had travelled with us imme- 
diately jumped from the carriages, 
and all, with one accord, set off 
with the greatest haste in the same 
direction. Having watched them 
until they had dispersed, I became 
curious to see what manner of man 
it was that had brought us to our 
journey’s end in safety. I found 
there were two men, and that, in- 
stead of being puffed up with im- 
portance, they seemed to be quite 
unconcerned ; so much so, indeed, 
that I could not tell which was chief. 
I next amused myself by watching 
the vast congregation of people, 
but I noticed nothing singular in 
them save their number and their 
diversity in feature and tempera- 
ment. ‘This was the first crowd I 
had seen, and I have no doubt I 
made many commonplace reflec- 
tions upon what I saw, too trivial 
to be recorded here. Leaving the 
hubbub which prevailed at this 
station, I sought the road, and 
found it without difficulty. It was 
called Waterloo ; it had nothing to 
recommend it: the houses, the 
people, the road itself, were all 
dirty and foul-smelling ; I saw many 
loiterers and many ragged ; it was 
the ugliest place I had ever seen, 
and I prayed God that I had not ° 
been shut up for well-nigh forty 
years to have my expectations 
blighted by such a grimy spectacle 
as this. As I waited, trying to con- 
jure up more friendly feelings to- 
wards my fellows, I was hailed by 
a cheerful-looking man standing 
on a board behind a conveyance. 
Misinterpreting my friendly nod u 
response to his salute, he hastened 
towards me, seized my bag, and 
pressed me to enter a close cham- 
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ber, the interior of his conveyance, 
where near a dozen others were 
closely packed in constrained posi- 
tions. AsI laboured to make my 
way to the extreme end of the car- 
riage, where I descried a small va- 
cant space, I heard the man call 
out gleefully, ‘ Full inside’ I was 
quite ready to confirm his state- 
ment. On sitting down I exa- 
mined the countenances of my fel- 
low-travellers ; I found that some 
of them cast furtive glances to- 
wards me, and that when I met 
their gaze they speedily looked 
askance ; none spoke, and they all 
wore such solemn expressions that 
I might have supposed them to be 
prisoners. I soon afterwards ac- 
counted for this moodiness from 
the fact that the carriage, through 
being entirely closed, became full 
ofimpure air and caused the people 
to be depressed in spirits. I felt 
convinced that their condition, as 
I looked on them, was abnormal. 
We passed over the river Thames, 
which surpassed, in my estimation, 
all the accounts I had read of it; 
itis indeed a noble river, though I 
noticed much that was squalid on 
its banks, as well as many signs of 
prosperity ; but I could not mark 
its characteristics well through be- 
ing cooped within the carriage, nor 
could I see much of either the city 
or the people as we continued our 
journey. ‘This, with the persistent 
moodiness of my companions, com- 
bined to tire me, and I resolved, 
after a space, to ask leave to get 
out. I found that we had been 
travelling westward, and that I was 
very far from the city proper. I 
had to pay for having been carried, 
and when I left I heard the payee 
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observe to a friend that I was ‘a 
queer old file ; failing to catch his 
meaning precisely, I flattered my- 
self that it was a compliment he 
would pass on my behaviour, which, 
I believe, was courteous. 

My next concern was to know 
how I could best see the outsides 
of the city and the people. The 
inner life of both would of course 
be a more laborious undertaking, 
and would probably employ me 
for years. As I pondered I no- 
ticed a loiterer wearing what ap- 
peared to be an official dress of 
blue ; I asked him where I could 
geta carriage which would take me 
whither I willed. He answered 
that he supposed I wanted a cab ; 
he thereupon beckoned a man who 
was driving a horse and carriage 
of very poor appearance ; the horse 
was near death’s-door, and the car- 
riage was barren of garniture ; the 
driver, however, was willing to go 
wherever I pleased ; so, taking my 
seat beside him, I bade him drive 
eastward, that I might see the city 
proper. I sat with the driver, in 
order that I might question him 
as we journeyed. We appeared 
to be in a rich part of the city. I 
noticed many richly-caparisoned 
carriages, in which ladies of qua- 
lity rode. I saw no beggars about, 
and many warehouses containing 
rich goods; we also passed by 
some very noble reading-rooms, 
which more accorded with my 
notion of what the city of London 
should contain. We then came to 
an open space, where a couple 
of rather mean-looking fountains 
played, near a handsome column 
and a few I bade 
driver stop, that I might inquire 


statues. the 
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of him somewhat. I asked him 
how it was we had seen no trees 
on our journey. He smiled at 
what he regarded as my simplicity, 
and said he could not tell. I said 
it could not be that trees would 
not grow, for I had seen one or 
two in odd corners as we came 
along. It was a hot day, and I 
pointed out to him that the shade 
of a tree would be very grateful to 
the pedestrian. I could not un- 
derstand on what principle the 
constructors of the city had per- 
mitted a large open space such as 
that we looked on to lack trees, 
which adds so much beauty to a 
scene, and affords so much com- 
fort to the passenger at so little 
cost. Iasked who managed these 
things, and understood that it was 
a posse of tradesmen who had an 
eye for nothing but cheapness ; 
and this I deplored, because when 
a city is given over to cheapness 
no one need seek for beauty in it. 
There be three things needed to set 
off any monument or public build- 
ing; an open space, some water, 
and trees well disposed. Continuing 
our journey we passed the statue of 
a man on horseback, set up in 
honour of King Charles I. The 
dirt which had settled upon it 
caused me to wonder when it was 
last cleansed ; I turned to the sta- 
tues which stood at the corners of 
the square, and found that they 
likewise were covered with dirt, 
save where nature had wept on 
them in sorrow for the city’s want 
of cleanliness. On this I called to 
mind that we had passed a memo- 
rial set up where four roads met, in 
honour of certain warriors who fell 
in battle, and that it was not only 
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covered with dust, but bore upon 
its pediment a number of stones, 
which my driver told me idle boys 
had thrown up in their endeavours 
to lodge them in one of the vessels 
at the base of the group. ‘ When 
do they clean these statues? I 
asked of my driver. ‘ Never,’ quoth 
he. ‘I marvel at that,’ said I. 
‘ Now, how much would it cost to 
keep a man going from statue to 
statue throughout the city with a 
ladder, a pail, and a brush, my 
friend?’ ‘Two pounds a-week, at 
the outside,’ said he; and that I 
account to be a small charge, in- 
deed, for cleanliness. I wondered, 
and wonder still, that the statues of 
our kings, at least, are not kept 
clean, out of respect for the Queen’s 
majesty; their present foulness in- 
vites the stranger to inquire, ‘Is 
loyalty to the individual monarch 
so short-lived in England, that it 
will raise a monument to the me- 
mory of a departed king, and there- 
after have not sufficient regard for 
his virtues as will suffice to keep 
his effigy clean ?? And what of our 
present sovereign? I would not 
have her subjects cease to pray 
daily that she may live long and en- 
joy God’s favour among us, but I 
cannot disguise from myself that, 
by and by, we shall be raising mon- 
uments to her glorious memory ; 
and shall they remain uncleansed, 
too? Can her Majesty accept the 
plaudits of her people with un- 
qualified satisfaction when these 
unwashed monuments declare that 
the devotion of her subjects will 
end with the rearing of memorials 
to her fame ? and that while on the 
pedestals of the statues her virtues 
will be extolled, her effigy will 
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mock the inscription by its foul- 
ness ? 

Pursuing our course eastward, we 
met a curious cavalcade. Four sa- 
ble horses, having plumes upon 
their heads and velvet cloths upon 
their backs, drew a close wagon 
beplumed and beclothed as were 
the horses ; men with black staves 
walked beside this, and behind 
came carriages similarly caparison- 
ed. My driver told me that this 
was the common procession for the 
burial of the dead; so that, although 
the age generally piques itself upon 
its enlightenment, I found that 
what is really a cause for humilia- 
tion was regarded as an occasion 
for pomp. I was surprised also to 
find that the dead were not less 
clumsily disposed of than by bu- 
rial. 

I was forcibly reminded, on 
reaching Temple Bar, how greatly 
the city had grown; and, consi- 
dering myself as an ancient gentle- 
man, I was pleased to find that 
the city gate yet stood. My driver 
told me that there was some talk 
of pulling it down, at which I was 
sorry, for I think there is no need 
to destroy it, since the street might 
be widened and another gate might 
be set up by its side for symmetry’s 
sake. That the street should be 
widened I was fully persuaded ; 
for soon afterwards we came to a 
stand-still from the number of car- 
riages which met at the cross-road 
ahead of us. I marked that in 
this Fleet-street the people were a 
busier, and apparently less wealthy, 
set than I had seen at Charing and 
thereabouts ; the houses, too, were 
meaner-looking,and some appeared 
very ancient ; but one or two which 
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had been rebuilded made some 
pretensions to architectural effect. 
This I was glad to see ; for in the 
suburb through which I had passed 
by the railway, I had noticed whole 
rows of houses closely packed to- 
gether, graceless and rigid, without 
beauty in themselves, and deprived 
even of the charm which diversity 
gives. Going up Ludgate-hill I 
caught a glimpse of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. I desired my driver to 
take me where I could get a good 
view of it; so leaving his cab in 
the yard he led me up an alley on 
the north side of the building and 
bade me look up. I did so; and 
was gratified by the view of a ver- 
tical slip of the common entrance 
and the dome above it. This, he 
assured me, was the best he could 
do forme. He said, indeed, that 
what I had seen was accounted by 
many a fine view of Paul's; and 
I must confess that, although I 
searched all round the yard, I 
could find no stand-point where- 
from I could see the cathedral in 
its proper self and admire the 
wealth of its proportions. My 
driver believed that no man had 
ever yet beheld the building as a 
whole ; but said that on the south 
side of the river its upper part 
would be viewed by me with much 
pleasure. I thought all this a very 
sorry business, and was glad after- 
wards when I discovered that the 
architect had not willed it to be 
so. I am told that a portion of 
his plan was that an open space 
should be left from the cathedral 
to the river’s bank, and that this 
space should be planted with trees 
and form a garden for the citizens, 
He designed also that St. Paul’s 
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should be the centre where twelve 
noble streets should converge, with 
the several halls of the city’s com- 
panies at their other extremities. 
I am also told that at one time it 
was resolved to keep this plan, or 
some such another, well in mind, 
and to permit the rearing of no 
new buildings except such as ac- 
corded with it. But all this has 
been set aside by the lust for pelf. 

We found a busy throng near 
the Royal Exchange, consisting of 
richer and more varied sorts of 
men. ‘They seemed to be all in 
haste, with their heads high up- 
held, and their eyes apparently 
fixed on something in the distance, 
as are the eyes of a man in deep 
thought. Few smiled, and each 
eagerly pursued his separate ob- 
ject. I asked my driver what they 
were all intent upon. 

‘The same as the rest of us, I 
suppose,’ quoth he. 

‘And what is that? asked I; 
whereupon he, being somewhat of 
a philosopher, said, 

‘Getting new clothes and some- 
thing to eat.’ 

‘Making good the waste,’ I sug- 
gested ; and he, assenting, respon- 
ded, 

‘ Ay, ay, sir, rubbing the dust off. 
Why, sir, if things didn’t wear out 
nor get dirty we should have no- 
thing to do but eat.’ 

Then I wondered whence all the 
food came to feed the many people 
of the city, and my driver told me 
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that there were very few of all the 
people we had seen during the 
day but what would eat of potatoes 
at one of his meals. I thereupon 
tried to cast-up the number of po- 
tatoes required for a year’s supply 
of the city, but my imagination re- 
fused to encompass it. 

We passed from this part of the 
city to the docks, and then I saw 
what I conceived to be the source 
of the city’s greatness ; and when 
I had feasted mine eyes upon the 
shipping, I found that the day had 
come to an end before I had tra- 
versed the length of this great 
London ; and I remembered me 
that I had not begun at its one 
extremity. 

Questioning myself as to my 
impressions with regard to what I 
had seen, I was constrained to ad- 
mit that in size alone had the city 
surpassed my expectations; in 
many particulars my imagination 
had outstripped the reality. Hav- 
ing regard to this, I am rather glad 
that my father is not with me, for 
he would surely have been disap- 
pointed with the result of his expe- 
riment. The magnitude of every- 
thing in this city, however, will be 
a never-ending source of wonder 
to me, as indeed it is to all others 
who think upon it. 

Since making this journey I have 
seen much of the ways of the citi- 
zens of London, many of whose 
doings have struck me as most 
strange. 
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Look here, if you’re up to the sight ! 
This brow, that was white 

And lucid as morning yet shone 
With a light of its own, 

All blackened and strangled with mud, 
The result of its thud 

Headlong from the thick river’s bank, 
For which you're to thank. 

You shiver—that’s well! Now see there— 
The gleamy gold hair, 

Ungilded and glued to a clot 
By the coiffure it got 

Down there at the bridge, in the bed 
Of the murderous red 

Gloating water—a clot whose slow leaks 
Are tattooing her cheeks’ 

Rose-tinted rose-texture in stripes 
Death shows for the types 

Of what he can do at his best, 
When put to the test, 

For horror by patrons he’s met 
In you and your set. 

Not yet !—there’s the mouth to behold, 
Convulsive and cold, 

Yet valiantly grasping the smile 
It used all the while 

You kept it for kissing, and thought 
Its fragrance well bought, 

If suffered its passionate sips 
At your d/asé weak lips ; 

Thoygh the guerdon it gathers this time 
Is a handful of slime. 

Don’t struggle! We still keep the eyes 
For crowning surprise ; 

They are open, thank God! which forbids 
My lifting the lids 

To show you the skies whence you drew 
Whole summers of blue, 

When you chose to be gracious, and spend 
A pitiful bend 

Of your mouth, or a blink of your eye. 
You get no reply, 

Though your terrified stare of remorse 
Discovers more force 
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Of regard than was ever begot 
On your face by the hot 

Brief pricking of puerile lust 
You dared to adjust, 

When its nakedness grasped for a glove, 
To her feminine love. 

No reply—for the eyes are aimed straight, 
As if sunk by a weight 

In the brain downwards on to the breast. 
So—we’ve done with the rest, 

To explore for the sense that belongs 
To this knotting in thongs 

Of the creamy-silk fingers and hands. 
If God understands 

Their silent constraining, that shocks 
Your repose while it locks 

In her bosom the face she prefers 
(Like yours and like hers) 

To the whitening your whiteness sustains, 
You are quit for your pains. 

His wrath on your vacant smooth head ! 
Such brains should be shed 

Like water, before they commit 
The sleek single bit 

Of logic, their foresight goes flat 
Just capable at 

And no further ; for having achieved 
The want is reprieved, 

And the sight and the scent of prey-fowls 
Turn stupid as owls’. 

You fancied because your desire 
Had slackened its fire 

She’d look on contentedly apt, 
And smile as you snapped 

The meagre one loop you had thrown 
From your heart to herown? 

Why, hers tied to yours, man, had meant 
(You see her content) 

A tangle of knots, through and through, 
Only death could undo. 

You thought, too, because you paid down 
The righteous half-crown, 

Nor gave your dead woman her cause 
To catch at the law’s 

Stepmother protection, you'd done 
A thing for the sun 

To shine on, in way of relief 
To her terrible grief, 
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Who had severed away for your sake 
All props that could make 

Mere physical life keep its feet, 
Excepting the street ! 

Revulsed at the aspect of work 
(No cowardly shirk) 

Her woman’s incompetent hands 
Before its demands 

Fell away to her sides with the droop 
When a lily gives up 

Its sweet and its white at the shriek 
Of the rigorous bleak 

Inhuman unpacified wind, 
And ¢Ais came behind. 

What else might she do with that brow 
(Than what she does now) 

That had scarcely been taken for bold 
If a circlet of gold 

Had been named as the price of its fresh 
Wide region of flesh ? 

She hit on no other device 
For keeping it nice 

And smooth from its threatened desert 
Than the coating of dirt 

Your stipend just bid her procure. 
You thought it worth more ? 

With others—and she made the trial— 
Till Aere’s her denial ! 

So, I loose you. Away through the crowd 
With your deed and be proud, 

While the great humane law does its due 
On her and on you, 

Surmises the question’s two sides, 
Concludes, and provides— 

Remission for you from the clog 
You dreaded might dog 

Your pastime, and trammel resort 
To further such sport ; 

For her, the brief lodging, and then 
A cluster of men 

With class prejudices and warps, 
To sit on her corpse 

And pronounce it—“ A woman found dead 
In the oozy black bed 

Of the stream at the bridge here hard by, 
God knows how or why.” 
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BY AN AMERICAN, 


No, VIII. 


OrrTeEN, when visiting Westminster 
Palace, which contains the English 
Houses of . Parliament, I have 
pleased myself with the fancy that 
this edifice was an epitome of the 
government of England. It stands 
between Westminster Abbey and 
the Thames Embankment, which 
may well. represent the Past and 
the Future. It is built over and 
around the old palace, part of which 
is used for its entrance-hall, just 
as the enlarged England of the Pre- 
sent embodies and preserves pre- 
judices and prerogatives of ancient 
days. Its style of architecture is 
Gothic, but marred and made ridi- 
culous by fripperies in gilt and 
iron, like modern manners patched 
upon old, quaint characters. The 
House of Lords is larger than the 
House of Commons, although so 
few peers attend the regular ses- 
sions that a small ante-chamber 
would suffice for their accommo- 
dation—facts typical of the ex- 
tended privileges and little atten- 
tion to duty on the part of the 
aristocracy. The House of Com- 
mons is not large enough to seat 
all of its members, although they 
sit closely together upon their 
benches; and this Jack of prac- 
tical room in so immense a build- 
ing is intensely English. While 
the Commons are thus crowded, 


much space is wasted in separate 
entrances, halls, and robing-rooms 
for the Queen, who visits Parlia- 
ment very seldom, but has a tower 
to herself when she comes, and all 
her apartments reserved for her 
whether she comes or not. More 
space still is occupied by Mem- 
bers’ dining-rooms, public dining- 
rooms, kitchens, &c. ; and the din- 
ing-rooms—famous as Bellamy’s 
—are supported and managed by 
Parliament ; for eating and drink- 
ing are a very important part of 
English politics. Inthe House of 
Commons a wire screen is placed 
before the pen in which the 
few lady-spectators are packed, 
while in the House of Lords no 
such barrier exists ; for the aristo- 
cracy have long since discarded 
many feudal follies still adhered 
to by the common people. The 
House of Lords offers better faci- 
lities for visitors, though the House 
of Commons is the more popular 
body. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine Englishmen out of a thousand 
live and die without having had 
the remotest chance of hearing the 
great parliamentary orators speak in 
parliament, no matter how eagerly 
some of them may desire that right. 
Suppose the public press were not 
in existence, or for some reason 
should decline to print the parlia- 
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mentary reports, the proceedings 
of both Houses would be virtually 
held in secret. In America the 
most ample accommodations are 
afforded to the people in all legis- 
lative chambers. In Congress, for 
example, there are spacious galle- 
ries, open to all comers, the only 
requisites for admission being a 
decent appearance and deport- 
ment. There is very seldom any 
disorder among these spectators, 
even during the most exciting 
debates, and whenever disorder 
occurs, a motion to clear the gal- 
leries is an immediate remedy. 
But Parliament has an hereditary 
fear of the people; admits them 
only by ticket, and so limits the 
number of visitors that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the 
needle’s eye than for the average 
Englishman to gain admittance to 
the gallery. There are very few 
difficulties, however, in the way 
of an American who wishes to 
hear Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, 
and Lowe, in the glories of de- 
bate. In Parliament, as _ every- 
where else in England, the greatest 
courtesy and the extremest privi- 
leges are granted to an American 
so soon as his nationality is an- 
nounced ; and I have seen my 
countrymen seated comfortably in 
the Speaker’s Gallery of the House 
of Commons, while the Prince of 
Wales was obliged to be content 
with a bit of the steps, and aged 
and distinguished peers, like Earl 
Russell, were compelled to stand. 

One cannot go to the Palace of 
Westminster too often. Simply to 
walk round it is a pleasure. You 
may learn from guide-books that 
it is the largest Gothic structure in 
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the world, and you are at once 
impressed with its magnificence ; 
but the more you study the exter- 
nal details of its architecture and 
compare it with the venerable ab- 
bey opposite, the more you will 
appreciate the wonderful beauty of 
its workmanship. Surely the ter- 
race on the river, although almost 
unfrequented, is one of the most 
delightful lounges in London. 
There is a day’s sight-seeing in 
Westminster Hall, where Crom- 
well was inaugurated, and where 
the Champion of England rides 
in to throw down his gauntlet to 
the world when a new sovereign 
is proclaimed ; and in the little 
courts of law at the side, where 
some of those judges whose learn- 
ing and impartiality have made 
the bench of England a model 
judiciary may be seen in their dig- 
nified gowns and ridiculous wigs. 
Why judges and lawyers should 
wear wigs in England nobody can 
explain. Perhaps it may be ima- 
gined that as the boys of the Blue- 
coat School are compelled to go 
withoutcaps so that their heads may 
be cool enough to acquire know- 
ledge, so the members of the bench 
and bar cover their heads in order 
to retain the knowledge which they 
have acquired; but other school- 
boys learn and wear caps, and other 
judges and lawyers are learned 
without wigs. Usages which have 
no other recommendation than an- 
tiquity, and which are now utter 
absurdities, are, unfortunately, only 
too common in Great Britain. 
Passing through Westminster Hall, 
whose perfect proportions are in- 
sulted by the awkward statues scat- 
tered about, your first visit to the 
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House of Lords will probably be a 
disappointment. The chamber is 
superb. The gorgeous but tasteful 
decorations of crimson and gold; 
the throne, which, unlike most 
thrones, does not resemble a gilded 
but uncomfortable chair, and the 
curious woolsack, a square seat, 
without arms or back, for the pre- 
siding officer, the Lord Chancellor, 
quite surpass your expectations ; 
but the few gentlemen in morning 
dress, seated on either side of the 
chamber, are by no means adequate 
representatives of what was once 
the most august of legislative 
bodies. The mumble-mumble of 
Earl Russell, or the prosing of Earl 
Malmesbury, or the chirrupping of 
Earl Granville, is a poor substitute 
for eloquence; the ordinary out- 
givings of Earl Derby do not justify 
his title of ‘the Rupert of debate.’ 
The proceedings are not very dif- 
ferent from those of the American 
Senate ; but you will be surprised 
to hear the presiding officer take 
an active part in the discussions. 
It is upon some field-night, when 
both sides of the House are 
crowded, when royal personages 
are seen on the floor, when the 
galleries are filled with the best 
society of London, and when the 
presence of the peeresses adds re- 
finement and brilliancy to thescene, 
that the House of Lords vindicates 
its existence. But grandest of all 
is the display when the Queen in 
person opens or prorogues Parlia- 
ment. Then all the peers are in 
their crimson robes ; then the chief 
officers of state are bedecked with 
their richest finery ; then the ladies 
of the court are dazzlingly beautiful 
in their splendid fos/eftes ; then the 


Queen wears the Kohinoor dia- 
mond for a brooch, and the mem- 
bers of the royal family stand splen- 
didly beside her on the dais, not 
unlike the wax figures at Madame 
Tussaud’s; and what with the 
heralds in their obsolete costumes, 
the attendants in astonishing live- 
ries, the Lord Chancellor bending 
the knee, and the dim light from 
the pictured windows, the spectator 
seems transported back to the days 
of chivalry, and realises something 
of what the aristocracy of England 
was. I happened to be present 
when the Queen opened the last 
session of Parliament, and shall 
never forget the grandeur of the 
sight. But out-of-doors the rain 
was steadily falling, and Leech nor 
Doyle nor Tenniel ever conceived 
anything more grotesque than the 
royal procession draggling slowly 
through the mud, as if thoroughly 
woe-begone at the idea of having 
to open a Parliament which was 
about to pass a Reform Bill. 

The House of Commons is a 
much more business-like chamber 
than the House of Lords. It is 
furnished in green and dark oak, 
like a library, and is lighted from 
the ceiling, like the American 
House of Representatives. There 
is a special gallery for the reporters, 
whose presence, if the Government 
can only understand it, is more im- 
portant than that of the Prime 
Minister himself. The members 
sit upon benches on either hand of 
the Speaker—the Ministerialists to 
the right, the Opposition to the 
left. You can attend no meeting 
of the House of Commons without 
learning something useful. For in- 
stance, the presence in Parliament 
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of the members of the Cabinet is 
worthy of imitation in America. 
These gentlemen represent the 
various departments of the Govern- 
ment. ‘They are ready to explain 
the estimates for their several de- 
partments, and to answer any ques- 
tions that may be asked. The 
American Congress will never be 
truly a representative body until 
the members of the President's 
Cabinet have places in it, and are 
prepared to retain or resign office 
according to the decisions of the 
House. The President being merely 
an executive officer, there ought to 
be no more popular or congres- 
sional hostility towards him than 
there is in England towards the 
Queen. But in England the Ca- 
binet acts as a buffer between the 
Executive and the Legislative and 
popular powers, while in America 
the Cabinet is a fixture, and instead 
of its being held responsible for the 
acts of the President, the President 
is held responsible for the acts of 
the Cabinet. Such disgraceful and 
outrageous spectacles as that pre- 
sented by the recent impeachment 
of President Johnson, which justly 
lower the country in the eyes of 
the world, and cast discredit upon 
all popular governments, would be 
impossible if the members of the 
Cabinet had seats in Congress, and 
were made responsible for the con- 
duct of their departments. But 
when this reform was mooted in 
Congress a few years ago, it was 
voted down by a coalition of De- 
mocrats and Republicans, under 
the leadership of the Hon. S. S. Cox 
of Ohio, who made a very facetious 
speech against it, but whose sole 
argument seemed to be that, as the 
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heads of departments were dis- 
pensers of patronage, their presence 
in Congress would exercise an un- 
due and pernicious influence upon 
its decisions. No better illustration 
of the corruption of American poli- 
tics is needed ; but to the philoso- 
phic mind it is really a comfort to 
discover somebody who thinks that, 
under any circumstances, the Ame- 
rican Congress could be worse than 
at present. Another parliamentary 
practice which ought to be imitated 
in America is that of extempora- 
neous oratory. Written speeches 
are the vice of Congress, and the 
permission to print in the official 
reports speeches which have never 
been delivered, and have not even 
been read, is at once a swindle 
upon the public and an insult to 
the House. This abuse, growing 
more impudent with impunity, has 
now reached such a height that 
members print what they would 
not dare to say, and would not be 
permitted to say, in debate. When- 
ever such a person as ‘General’ 
Butler of Massachusetts rises to 
ask leave to print his speech, you 
may be sure that he has con- 
cocted some unparliamentary dia- 
tribe against private character 
which even the indulgence of Con- 
gress would not suffer him to utter 
verbally. In Parliament, members 
are forbidden to read their speeches, 
and the idea of printing them un- 
read has never occurred to the 
British intellect. Speakers may 
use notes, but their words are ex- 
temporaneous, and the result is 
that in Parliament you find orators, 
and, what is rarer still, you find 
debaters; while in Congress the 
talkers are many, but the genuine 
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public speakers are in a minority 
of two or three. 

The United States is supposed to 
be, par excellence, the country of po- 
pular representation ; but although 
its population is very much greater 
than that of England, the number 
of representatives in the British 
Parliament is more than double 
the number of representatives in 
Congress. Of the six hundred and 
fifty-eight members of the House 
of Commons, about thirty take part 
in the debates; but the most of 
the speaking is done by about 
twelve members. Sometimes this 
gives a tiresome monotony to the 
proceedings. One gets weary of 
hearing Mr. Gladstone’s opinions, 
Mr. Disraeli’s views, Mr. Bright’s 
eloquence, Mr. Lowe’s sarcasm, 
Mr. Osborne’s fun, Mr. Hardy’s 
splurges, over and over again. But 
although these gentlemen speak 
often, they speak well. Mr. Bright 
is undoubtedly the greatest orator 
in England, and can only be rival- 
led in America by Mr. Wendell 
Phillips. These two gentlemen are 
very much alike in their clear, sil- 
very voices, their earnest, plausible, 
fascinating style, and the perverse 
impracticability of their ideas. 
Everybody is glad to listen to 
them ; everybody is charmed by 
them; but nobody is convinced 
and converted. ‘They are sweet- 
sounding trumpets that summon no 
practical followers. The reforms 
which they advocate are carried by 
other men, and by means of which 
they had no conception, or to 
which they are, in fact, opposed. 
Thus Wendell Phillips in America 
advocated disunion in order to get 
rid of slavery, and lo! emancipa- 


tion resulted from the reéstablish- 
ment of the Union; while in Eng- 
land John Bright laboured hard to 
oust a Conservative Ministry that 
was actually engaged in granting 
the household suffrage which he 
had long desired. Reformers of 
this school are like Colonel Hardy 
in Paul Pry—they want not only 
their own way, but their own way 
of having their own way ; and Pro- 
vidence appears to take pleasure in 
thwarting them, in leaving them 
stranded and surpassed, and in ac- 
complishing their aims by other 
and hostile agencies. Mr. Lowe 
talks very rapidly and with very 
little gesticulation, but every sen- 
tence has its sting ; and there is at 
times a rush, a dash, an é/az in his 
oratory that reminds you of a 
charge of fierce, hardy, agile French 
Zouaves. He can kill a measure 
with a metaphor, and sum up an 
opponent’s speech in an epigram. 
His style of oratory is rather Ame- 
rican than English. Indeed, all the 
best parliamentary orators drop 
the whimsicalities of English accent 
and pronunciation when they rise 
to address the House. Mr. Glad- 
stone speaks with great clearness 
and earnestness, but his manner 
lacks variety and his voice modula- 
tion. Besides, he is remarkably 
verbose. In the graces of his ora- 
tory and the classic coldness of his 
style he resembles the late Edward 
Everett, but his reputation seems 
to me exaggerated. Mr. Disraeli 
is like nobody but himself. His 
eloquence is as peculiar as his 
character. He has a hundred man- 
nerisms which in another speaker 
would be absurd ; he is often bom- 
bastic ; he never seems to be quite 
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in earnest: he is a parliamentary 
Rabelais. But there are touches 
in every one of his speeches which 
no other orator can rival. His 
satire is so keen and cool, his 
humour so Mephistophelian, his 
phrases so neat and sparkling— 
not epigrams, but very epigramma- 
tical—that the House always hears 
him with delight, and applauds 
him even when it cannot agree 
with him. No one can hear Mr. 
Disraeli argue and think him sin- 
cere. He appears to despise both 
those who laugh at his hard hits 
and those whom he attacks. He 
strikes you as a man who believes 
nothing and trusts nobody. In his 
wildest flights he seems to say with 
a wink, ‘I don’t mean this.’ But 
his opponents are afraid of him, 
and with reason. They remember 
Peel. When at bay he is indeed 
very dangerous. During the Re- 
form debates he withstood the 
whole House of Commons single- 
handed, and answered a dozen vio- 
lent assaults in one speech of won- 
derful vigour and point. I think 
that his manner does him an in- 
justice. He is more sincere, more 
earnest, less sceptical, less bitter 
than he appears. Certainly Eng- 
land has no more remarkable man. 
In spite of all the clamour against 
him, he is not unpopular. English- 
men cannot help being proud of 
him, for he has succeeded. 

The American Congress is in no 
respect so representative a body as 
the English Parliament. All the 
prominent men in England are 
well-educated ; there are very few 
educated men in Congress. The 
authors of America have no chance 
of political preferment. The learn- 


ed men of America never think of 
offering themselves for election. 
To be a lawyer is.the almost indis- 
pensable qualification for a Con- 
gressman. Merchants are elected 
now and then, but always under 
protest. Such a philosopher as 
Mr. Mill would become the editor 
of a weekly newspaper and the 
founder of a new sect in America, 
for the doors of practical political 
life would be shut and barred 
against him. The local politicians 
in the United States, who manage 
all the nominations and elections, 
have a profound distrust of and dis- 
like for literarymen. Ifa member 
of Congress were to publish a book 
like Mr. Kinglake’s, he would be 
ostracised forthwith. Comparing 
the two legislatures, I think the 
American Senate fully equal to the 
House of Lords in ability and dig- 
nity ; the American House of Re- 
presentatives far below the House 
of Commons in education and cha- 
racter. The majority of the Com- 
mons—the men whom you never 
hear, who sit and listen and vote 
and are happy—have not so much 
active intelligence as the majority 
in Congress, but they are more re- 
spectable, and, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, they are less cor- 
rupt. But it is foolish to suppose 
that there is no corruption in Par- 
liament. He who believes that six 
hundred and fifty men pay large 
sums simply for the honour of sit- 
ting in the House of Commons, 
without salaries and with very little 
social advancement, has too high 
an opinion of human nature. There 
are numerous parliamentary jobs ; 
there is a constant struggle for 
places, preferments, and appoint- 
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ments ; votes are bought and sold, 
and have a recognised market- 
value. But it is all done decently 
and quietly. Just as dealing in 
stocks is not gambling, and taking 
chances at a fancy-fair is not buy- 
ing lottery-tickets, so there is a 
form of parliamentary corruption 
which the world has agreed to con- 
sider not corrupt. The Govern- 
ment of England is like an immense 
cheese, with rats and mites innu- 
merable gnawing away at it in the 
dark. But they keep in the dark. 
No newspaper exposes them; if 
ever a scandal occurs it is speedily 
hushed up, and nobody has the 
bad taste to refer to the accident. 
In America the rats gnaw away in 
the daylight. There is always a 
squabble between them and about 
them. They do not know enough 
to be silent. Public men shout 
charges of corruption at each other; 
the newspapers keep the words 
‘fraud’ and ‘ plundering the Trea- 
sury’ always in type. In Eng- 
land there is more corruption 
than appears on the surface; in 
America there is less. But I must 
add that a direct bribe in money 
is exceedingly rare in the British 
Parliament, and deplorably fre- 
quent in the American Congress. 
There is a difference, perhaps, be- 
tween acceptingathousand pounds’ 
worth of railway shares and a thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of bank-notes. 
In both legislatures party lines are 
very closely drawn ; but in both 
there are several members who act 
independently of party. The num- 
ber of these independents is about 
equal in both countries. For se- 
veral years there has been no re- 
cognised leader of the Opposition 
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Par- 
liament could not get through its 


in the American Congress. 


work without this official. But 
many of the faults of the American 
Congress would be remedied if the 
members of the Cabinet had seats 
in that body. Imagine what the 
British Parliament would be ifall 
the members of the present Minis- 
try and all the probable members 
of the next Ministry were to be 
withdrawn, and then you can form 
some estimate of the condition of 
Congress. These gentlemen are a 
nucleus of able, experienced, and 
responsible statesmen, sufficient to 
redeem any legislative body from 
mediocrity. Congress lacks this 
redeeming feature, and is below 
mediocrity. 

On the whole, Parliament wastes 
much more time and does less work 
than Congress. Almost all impor- 
tant bills are introduced by the 
Ministers; the private members 
have certain fixed days when their 
bills can be considered, but they 
are always liable to be overslaughed 
by ministerial necessities. In Con- 
gress there are no government 
bills ; the names of the States are 
called in order, and any member 
may introduce a bill. So far, the 
English system is preferable. Then, 
in Congress the bills are referred 
to the various standing committees ; 
many of them are summarily killed 
in the committee-rooms ; the best 
are reported back to the House 
and passed or rejected, under the 
operation of the previous question, 
with comparatively little speech- 
making. In Parliament every bill 
has to be submitted to the com- 
mittee of the whole House. There 
may be a debate and a division 
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upon bringing in the bill, upon 
the second reading—the first read- 
ing being a matter of form—upon 
going into committee, and upon the 
final passage. All the while the 
bill floats upon a river of talk, or 
sinks beneath the floodof Opposition 
oratory. Of course, but few mea- 
sures survive this prolonged and 
crucial ordeal. The majority perish 
miserably. Good or bad, the 
House has no time to attend to 
them, and down they go. Stand- 
ing committees would do all this 
work better, quicker, and more 
satisfactorily. Even in the small- 
est details of business precious 
moments are wasted. On a divi- 
sion the members file out into the 
lobbies to the right and left of the 
Speaker, and are counted by tellers 
as they return. Ifa member goes 
to his own right instead of the 
Speaker’s right, he votes against 
his own party and has no remedy. 
If he explain his mistake he is 
laughed at, and thus a stupid cus- 
tom is allowed to override a mem- 
ber’s vote. In Congress the mem- 
bers stay in their places, their 
names are called by the Clerk, 
and their votes recorded ‘ Ay’ or 
‘No. This is simpler and more 
dignified. Ifa member's vote be 
wrongly recorded, or if he desire 
to vote the other way, he has only 
to rise and ask permission of the 
House. The English mode of 
taking a division would not be 
tolerated among school-boys, but 
every attempt to change or modify 
it is voted down. Attention has 
frequently been called to the rude 
manner in which the Commons 
rush into the House of Lords when 
they are summoned to hear the 
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Queen’s speech; but American 
legislators are quite as fond of a 
row and a scramble. Anglo-Saxon 
men are never anything but grown- 
up boys; Frenchmen, Italians, 
and Spaniards scarcely ever get 
further than babyhood. The desks 
and stuffed arm-chairs of the Ame- 
rican Congress contrast strongly 
with the plain benches of Parlia- 
ment ; but benches have been tried 
in Congress, and were not liked. 
The American legislators read their 
newspapers, write their letters, and 
engage in general conversation dur- 
ing the sessions. Speakers are sel- 
dom heard unless they are men of 
mark, like Thaddeus Stevens, or 
very eloquent men, like General 
Banks. British legislators, having 
nothing else to do, are obliged to 
listen to the speakers, and are 
very critical as to oratory. If an 
honourable member talks nonsense 
he is conghed, cheered, or hooted 
down without mercy ; but after all, 
this is orderly disorder. There are 
some speakers whose rising is the 
signal for the instant departure 
of the majority of the members. 
Others have only to rise in an al- 
most empty House, and, as if by 
magic, members come trooping in 
from the lobbies, dining-rooms, 
smoking-rooms, and clubs. The 
cry of ‘Bright is up!’ ‘ Disraeli 
speaks ’ or ‘Gladstone next!’ se- 
cures a crowd like that which used 
to flock around Tom Corwin in 
Congress. There ought to be bet- 
ter oratory in Congress than in 
Parliament ; for crowded galleries 
and the enthusiasm of numerous 
spectators are great incentives to 
eloquence ; but to hear an Ameri- 
can orator at his best you must 
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attend a mass-meeting. We have 
no Websters and Clays nowadays ; 
no Calhouns and Randolphs ; but 
England is able to maintain a 
splendid succession of orators. 

A grave fault of Parliament is 
that it attempts too much. It un- 
dertakes to legislate for England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, India, and 
the colonies, not only in gross but 
in detail. Not satisfied with these 
tremendous tasks, it also bothers 
itself with the government of Lon- 
don, which, next to Washington, 
whose government is intrusted to 
Congress, is the worst-administered 
city on the globe. There is a ma- 
chine so powerful and so perfect 
that it can crush an iron boulder 
to atoms or crack a chestnut with- 
out grazing the kernel. The British 
Parliament wishes to rival this ma- 
chine, and tries to lay down an 
international policy and a provin- 
cial railroad with the same skill 
and judgment. The House of Com- 
mons, like the American House of 
Representatives, has been endea- 
vouring for years to concentrate 
all powers within itself. Practi- 
cally it has succeeded. Royalty 
has been rendered almost a nullity. 
The Sovereign is merely an here- 
ditary president of an imperial re- 
public, but with much less political 
influence than the President of the 
United States. Indeed, if the Queen 
were to die to-morrow and the fact 
of her death could be concealed 
from the people, the Government 
would go on just the same as at 
present, so long as any member of 
the royal family remained to per- 
form her social duties. Very re- 
cently the Zimes was at great pains 
to inform its readers that the par- 


doning power possessed by the 
Queen was a mere form, and that 
the real pardoning power was the 
Home Secretary. All the Queen’s 
political powers are mere forms ; in 
nothing, from the choice of a Prime 
Minister to the appointment of a 
government clerk, can she dispute 
the will of Parliament. She has 
her personal prejudices, but they 
cannot affect politics ; she has her 
own ideas about reform, disestab- 
lishment, and a thousand other 
public measures, but she is com- 
pelled to act according to the ideas 
of Parliament. Monarchy in Eng- 
land is tolerated on condition that 
it is neutral. Once a political 
power, it is now only a social con- 
venience. A Queen suits society 
much better than a King, and when, 
in addition to being a woman, the 
Sovereign has all the womanly vir- 
tues of Victoria, there is no excuse 
for opposition. But the England 
of 1868 would not endure another 
Elizabeth, and would scatter the 
four Georges to the four quarters 
of the earth. The subjugation of 
the House of Lords is not less 
complete than that of royalty. The 
policy of the peers is obedience 
to the Commons. Whenever they 
object, they are threatened with 
extinction. Then they grumble a 
little and submit to their master. 
But with every submission ‘they 
grow weaker, and their protests are 
treated with greater contempt. 
They have thrown out Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill for disendowing the 
Irish Church, but everybody knows 
that they will pass it next year if 
Mr. Gladstone obtain a majority at 
the popular elections. The period 
is approaching when even docility 
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will not save the House of Lords. 
The theory that a man is born a 
statesman because he is heir to a 
title is opposed to the common 
sense of the age. Consequently, 
we see propositions in the public 
prints and in electioneering ad- 
dresses looking to the transforma- 
tion of the House of Peers into a 
Senate, the members to be elected 
like Members of the House of 
Commons. This is the very thing 
to please the new constituents, 
who, having once tasted the plea- 
sures of voting, will be anxious to 
vote for as many officials as possi- 
ble. I beg to ask what chasm 
divides an elected Senate from an 
elected Sovereign ? If it be absurd 
to make a man a legislator because 
his father happened to be a duke, 
why is it reasonable to make an- 
other man the Chief Executive be- 
cause his mother happened to be 
a queen? In what respect is an 
hereditary monarchy superior to 
an hereditary legislature, and how 
can those who attack the latter 
defend the former? I ask these 
questions without attempting to an- 
swer them; but no one who does 
not shut his eyes to the signs of 
the times can deny that England 
is becoming rapidly republicanised 
and that the House of Lords is 
doomed. In truth, there are a 
number of pure Republicans in 
England, who joyfully anticipate 
the period when every man will 
have a vote by ballot, and when 
the voters will elect their own 
rulers. For the better or worse, 
that is the drift of English politics. 
Everywhere on this side of the 
Atlantic, some of the governed 
classes are dissatisfied with the 
form of government under which 
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they live. The United States, with 
all their faults, are the only nation 
in existence within whose bounda- 
ries no party and no person is 
willing to accept any change in the 
principles of the government, quar- 
rel as they may about the er sonnel 
of the administration of public 
affairs. 

Parliament, having such unlimit- 
ed powers, and undertaking to do 
so much, actually accomplishes very 
little. Any great measure, like the 
Reform Bill, blocks the wheels of 
the legislative machine, and scores 
of smaller measures are lost or 
postponed. From every part of 
the country come complaints of 
enterprises delayed and injustices 
perpetuated because Parliament is 
too busy with the fate of ministries 
to attend to the domestic interests 
of the people. Ireland’s grievances 
are more loud-mouthed, but are 
not more annoying, than those of 
Scotland—nay, than those of Eng- 
land itself. Even the Welsh are 
dissatisfied in their weird, weak 
way. A conglomeration of nation- 
alities, rather than a united nation, 
the British Empire endeavours to sa- 
tisfy all its subjects by’a single legis- 
lature. ‘The Americans improved 
upon this plan when they organised 
a national government from various 
independent States. A national 
legislature was formed to deal with 
national affairs, but local affairs 
were left to the State legislatures. 
The national legislature maintains 
an army and navy, manages the 
foreign policy, coins money, im- 
poses and collects the customs and 
the internal taxes ; but if a com- 
pany desire to build a railroad, 
open a turnpike, or engage in any 
business that requires a charter, 
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the necessary powers are obtained 
from the State legislature, not from 
Congress. Here everybody appeals 
to the imperial Parliament for every- 
thing. Ifa local legislature to deal 
with local questions were estab- 
lished in Ireland, you would hear 
no more of Irish discontent. Em- 
bryo orators would have a grander 
field for their eloquence than Fe- 
nian conclaves or Orange lodges. 
Dublin would again become a ca- 
pital city ; and Ireland, instead of 
feeling itself ignored, would soon 
be changed into an industrious, 
energetic, and important member 
of the empire of which it forms a 
part. Add the appointment of a 
prince as viceroy, and in ten years 
you would not recognise the coun- 
try. Two such local legislatures, 
one in Dublin and one in Edin- 
burgh, would relieve the imperial 
Parliament of the greater portion 
of the work now imposed upon it, 
but which it does not and cannot 
do ; and the nation, being more 
efficiently governed, would deve- 
lop its resources with astonishing 
vigour. This scheme is not a new 
one; it is not even an American 
idea ; it has been tested with abun- 
dant success in the British colo- 
nies. What would Australia be, 
what would Canada be, if they 
had no local legislatures and were 
forced to apply to the imperial Par- 
liament whenever they needed a 
new bank or a new stock com- 
pany? Some persons may object 
to the spirit of independence which 
such a policy would generate ; but 
this is really an argument in its 
favour. Australia is certainly more 
independent of England than Ire- 
land ; but it is also more loyal. 
Parliament does not understand 


Ireland, and cannot legislate satis- 
factorily for Ireland ; but all diffi- 
culties would be solved if Ireland 
were allowed to manage its do- 
mestic affairs in its own way; and 
Scotland is in much the same case. 
There is work enough for Parlia- 
ment to do in amalgamating the 
elements of the empire, instead of 
twaddling over trifles that ought to 
be left to local boards. With the 
glaring discrepancies between the 
marriage-laws of England and Scot- 
land staring it in the face and pro- 
voking the censure of every other 
civilised country, the imperial Par- 
liament spends hours in discussing 
such trivialities as the widening of 
Park-lane, the location of the 
Brompton boilers, and the good 
taste of the statues in Westminster 
Hall. Ifin this year of great ex- 
periments the experiment I suggest 
should seem too great, try it first 
upon the metropolis of London. 
Abolish the antiquated and arti- 
ficial distinctions between the va- 
rious cities, villages, and boroughs 
of which London is composed. 
Make it a single city, with a lord 
mayor, elected by popular vote, as 
its chief officer ; a common coun- 
cil, elected by all householders, to 
regulate its general administration ; 
and vestries in each parish to look 
after small local matters,—and you 
will then have a capital worthy of 
the country; you will get rid of 
the follies and complications of the 
present system, or want of system, 
and you will be encouraged to ap- 
ply the same remedy to the nation 
at large. There must be one ma- 
chine to smash boulders, and ano- 
ther to crack chestnuts ; and the 
imperial Parliament should reserve 
itself for the boulders. 
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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A LAST MESSAGE. 


WorpDswWorTH has written of one 
of those beautiful scenes which he 
loved so intensely, and with whose 
loveliness he was so familiar— 


‘The spot was made by Nature for 

herself ; 

The travellers know it not. * 
=.= But it is beautiful ; 

And if a man should plant his cot- 
tage near, 

Should sleep beneath the shelter of 
its trees, 

And blend its waters with his daily 
meals, 

He would so love it, that in his 
death-hour 

Its image would survive amongst his 


thoughts.’ 


* 


It was amid a scene to which 
these lines might be applied, that 
Lord Sandilands and his daughter 
were living, a year after the death 
of Gilbert Lloyd—a scene so grand, 
and yet so full of soft and tender 
beauty, that an English writer, who 
knew it better than anyone except 
the native Swiss dwellers in it, de- 
clared it to be, ‘even amongst the 
wonders of the Alps, a very miracle 
of beauty.’ It was a nook in the 
Savoy Alps, near the Valley of the 
Sixt. It had needed both money 


and interest to enable the old Eng- 
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lish nobleman to make even a tem- 
porary ‘settlement’ in the remote 
region ; but he had used both to 
good purpose, when he found that 
the wounded spirit, the mind dis- 
eased, of his daughter were not to 
be healed by the distractions of 
travelling in the busy and populous 
centres of European life. They 
had tried many places, but she had 
sickened of all, though she tried 
hard to hide from her father 

whose solicitude for her increased 
daily, as did her affection for him 
—that all his efforts to procure 
peace and pleasure for her were 
to a great extent ineffectual. The 
young English frima donna — 
whose brief and brilliant career, 
whose sudden, unexplained disap- 
pearance from the scene of her 
triumphs, had been the subject of 
much talk and many conjectures 
in London—was not identified on 
the Continent with the Miss Keith 
who kept so much to herself, but 
who was so very charming when 
she could be induced to enter into 
the pastime of the hour. This was 
the more natural, as Gertrude never 
exerted her greatest, her most cha- 
racteristic, talent—she never sang 
after she left England. The last 
occasion on which she had ‘tum- 
bled,’ as she had said, to a limited 
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but critical audience at Hardriggs, 
was the last appearance of Miss 
Lambert on any stage. Miss Keith 
looked well, when she was to be 
seen, and talked well, when she 
could be heard; but she never 
sang, and thus a kindly mist diffused 
itself over her identity. 

It seemed incredible to Gertrude 
that the incidents which had oc- 
curred, the great emotions she had 
experienced, the various kinds of 
suffering she had undergone, could 
all have passed over her within so 
brief a period: that in so short a 
space of time the exterior and in- 
terior conditions of her life should 
be so completely changed. She 
had passed through many widely- 
varying phases of mind since she 
had left England with her father : 
the uncertainty of her life over, the 
necessity for personal exertion at 
an end, and the death of her hus- 
band— horrible and unlamented as 
it was—had produced a great effect 
upon her. It was like relief from 
torturing, bodily pain, exhausting 
and constant ; it made her feel the 
need of deep and prolonged rest, 
quite undisturbed and irresponsible. 
She turned impatiently, in the great 
relief of her freedom, from men and 
cities ; and longed for the solitudes 
of nature, and the release from 
conventionalities, which she felt 
was needed to complete the sense 
of her emancipation. Lord Sandi- 
lands, who, though he had been 
very well since they left England, 
was sensibly older, and who had 
gradually come to centre all his 
interests in this woman — who, 
though a reproach, was yet a con- 
stant delight to him — instantly 
obeyed her wishes, and they went 
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to Switzerland. The beaten track 
of the tourists did not content Ger- 
trude, whose taste for the wild and 
solitary beauties of nature was tho- 
roughly gratified in the Alp region ; 
and at no late period of their wan- 
derings, they found themselves in 
the neighbourhood of the beautiful 
and little-known valley of the Sixt. 
The place had an interest for Ger- 
trude, from association with a fa- 
vourite volume which she had read 
many a time, wondering whether 
the time would ever come when 
the scenery of the great glacier- 
world should be other than a ro- 
mantic, unattainable vision to her. 
Lord Sandilands found the air in- 
vigorating, and though he could 
not join Gertrude in her explora- 
tions, he made every possible ar- 
rangement for their being effected 
with comfort and safety; and by 
means of supplying himself with a 
number of truly English ‘ comforts’ 
—most of which were entirely un- 
intelligible to the simple people of 
the district, and caused him to be 
regarded with more than common 
awe—he established himself very 
satisfactorily at the hospitable hos- 
telry of the Fer 3 Cheval, formerly 
the Convent of Sixt. There had 
always been a good deal of philo- 
sophical contentment in the dis- 
position of Lord Sandilands, and 
under his present circumstances 
this useful mental characteristic 
grew stronger and more ready at 
call. Reflecting, as he often did 
now, upon the past, it had an 
almost amusing effect upon his 
mind to remember how his time 
had formerly been passed — the 
people whom he had really thought 
of consequence to him, the things 
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he had cared for and taken an in- 
terest in. How far away, how 
long ago, it all seemed now—now 
that he cared for nothing but Ger- 
trude: the memory of Gertrude’s 
mother—ah, what a blunder his 
conduct to her had been, as well 
as what a sin!—and his dead 
friend’s son, mysteriously involved 
in that sin’s consequence. Who 
remembered him, he thought ; and 
whom did he remember of the 
many who had been his associates, 
and had called themselves his 
friends? If tidings of his death 
were to be sent to England, how 
many would say or think more 
than—‘ Old Sandilands has popped 
off, I hear ; deuced good thing for 
the parson’s son in Dorsetshire, 
nephew or cousin, isn’t it?’ None 
he knew—and the knowledge did 
not pain him—except Miles Chal- 
loner. And of these phantom 
friendships, these several associa- 
tions, he had made the pabulum of 
his life. What utter nonsense it 
seemed now, to be sure, when his 
daughter, sedulously kept out of 
sight and out of mind during so 
many years, was the great cen- 
tral truth and occupation of his 
life, and his books and the eternal 
hills the quiet company in which 
he most delighted! To the old 
man, too, the time seemed strangely 
short though eventful, since the 
whole aspect of his existence had 
been changed by the revelation 
made to him by his daughter. 
Since Gilbert Lloyd’s death he had 
watched her even more closely 
than before, for the purpose of 
making up his mind whether she 
should be left in entire ignorance 
of who the wicked man who had 


blighted her young life, and was 
now removed from it for ever, 
really was, or whether she should 
be told the truth. He decided 
that the latter course should be 
pursued if Gertrude pined for 
Miles Challoner’s presence, if she 
made any persistent attempts to 
break through the barrier of sepa- 
ration which circumstances and her 
own consent had placed between 
them. If change of scene, the ex- 
citement and interest of travel, and 
the natural influence of her youth 
and her recovered liberty should 
produce the effect he hoped for, 
should lead her to remember Miles 
with only a soft, kindly, painless 
regret, he would not tell her the 
truth at all; the whole mystery of 
Geofirey Challoner’s life should 
rest in his grave with him, instead 
of only that dark secret which now 
Lord Sandilands could never by 
any possibility be forced to divulge. 
The purpose which his dead friend 
had had in view in imparting it to 
him had been faithfully served so 
long as the unhappy man lived,— 
it had died with him. Neither 
Miles nor Gertrude should ever 
learn ¢hat tremendous truth. Lord 
Sandilands took great delight in 


his daughter’s society, and some- 
times under its influence lost sight 


of the troubles of the past. But 
the future fate of Gertrude occu- 
pied his mind painfully. He had 
never felt very strong since the 
illness he had gone through at St. 
Grillards, and he had become 
sensible since then that his life 
was not likely to be much pro- 
longed. He had said nothing to 
Gertrude of his conviction on this 
point, nor had he alluded to it 
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in his communications with Miles 
Challoner. But in the quiet ma- 
jestic region where they had now 
taken up their abode, Lord Sandi- 
lands found an influence which at- 
tuned his mind to very serious 
thought, and disposed him to the 
setting of his house in order. What 
was to become of Gertrude when 
he should be gone? The painful 
and peculiar circumstances of her 
former life disinclined her to seek 
the busy haunts of the world, and 
her disposition required compa- 
nionship, sympathy, and affection. 
He could leave her in easy circum- 
stances, to be sure,—and he was 
of much too practical a turn of 
mind to underrate the importance 
of such a power, — but he could 
not give her security or happiness 
for the future. His heart turned 
yearningly to Miles Challoner as 
this solicitude troubled him, and 
he wondered whether his daughter’s 
heart turned in the same direction. 
It had not been mentioned between 
them for long. ‘The death of Gil- 
bert Lloyd had set Gertrude free, 
so far as she knew; but she felt 
that the barrier between her and 
Miles existed still. He had loved 
and wooed her under a false im- 
pression, and since he had known 
the truth had made no attempt to 
see or write to her. Lord Sandi- 
lands had not failed to discern that 
she suffered keenly from this cause, 
but he still believed that she would 
suffer more keenly had she known 
the truth—the imperative and in- 
surmountable reason which pre- 
vented Miles from again seeking 
her presence. Thus on this sub- 
ject—the most interesting, the 
most vital to the father and the 
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daughter—there had been silence, 
and now Lord Sandilands wished 
to break it, but hardly knew how 
to do so. 

The time since the travellers had 
set up their rest at the Fer 4 Cheval 
had passed tranquilly away, and 
Gertrude had frequently assured 
her father that she had never en- 
joyed her foreign tour so much as 
now, when she found herself among 
the solemn and majestic beauties 
of the Alpine lands, and surrounded 
only by associations with nature, 
and people of the simplest and 
most primitive habits. This as- 
surance, so far as it went, was 
strictly true, and yet Gertrude was 
not quite happy. It was not alto- 
gether the shadow of the past 
which oppressed her—it was dark, 
and fell chill upon her, doubtless 
—but there was an actual haunting 
grief which was more painful even 
than that. She had loved worthily 
a man worthy of her love, she had 
loved him more than she had known 
or realised to herself, and he was 
lost to her now,—a great gulf 
seemed to have fixed itself between 
them, and she was perforce con- 
demned to stand upon the opposite 
shore and gaze vainly across it with 
longing eyes. What was he doing 
there, far away in the distance be- 
yond her ken? She did not know, 
and now not to know was becoming 
unbearable. Had he forgotten her? 
How had he borne the revelation 
which Lord Sandilands had made 
to him, and which had disclosed to 
him the terrible deception of her 
life? Her father had conveyed to 
her an assurance of his perfect for- 
giveness, and told her that he had 
said, hopeless as his suit was now, 
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and void of expectation or happi- 
ness as his life must be, he could 
not regret that he had known and 
loved her. This was all she knew, 
and the need, the strong, desperate 
desire to know more became very 
potent as the time lengthened, and 
the first shock of her husband's 
death, with the revulsion of feeling 
it had caused, passed away. Thus 
it happened that by a somewhat 
analogous process a similar result 
was wrought in the minds of the 
father and the daughter, and it be- 
came imminent that Miles Chal- 
loner should be spoken of between 
them. 

The occasion arose on a splendid 
evening, late in the summer, when 
the beauty of the scene amid which 
they lived was at its height, when 
the peace and the majesty of the 
mountains filled their spirits, and 
the turmoil of the past in their lives 
seemed an impossible delusion. A 
time to think of the beloved dead 
with joyful hope as well as with poig- 
nant sorrow ; a time to make eter- 
nity seem true and near, and hardly 
surprising ; a time and a scene to 
soften and refine every feeling, and 
to put far away the passions and 
pursuits of the common world. 
Lord Sandilands was keenly im- 
pressed by this vague and beau- 
tiful influence of nature ; and under 
the impression reverted, as the old 
do, to the long-past scenes of 
youth, its pleasures, its dreams, its 
occupations, and its companions. 
He talked a great deal to his daugh- 
ter that evening of her mother, and 
of his own. The great wrong he 
had done Gertrude Gauthier once 
frankly acknowledged, and the sin- 
cere repentance he had come to 
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feel earnestly professed, Lord San- 
dilands had alluded to that no 
more. Gertrude’s mother might 
have been his honoured wife for 
any tone of restraint or difference 
there was in his infrequent mention 
of her. Then he strayed into talk 
of the associates of his boyhood 
and his school and college days, 
and mentioned Mark Challoner, 
the ‘young Squire’ of Rowley in 
those distant days. Here was Ger- 
trude’s opportunity, andshe availed 
herself of it promptly. 

‘Tell me about the Squire,’ she 
said, looking up into her father’s 
face from her low seat by his side, 
and laying her clasped hands upon 
his knee. ‘I should like to hear 
all about him. Miles Challoner 
used to speak of him with the 
greatest affection and respect.’ 
Lord Sandilands, 
‘Miles loved his father. 


‘Yes,’ said 
He was 
a very good son.’ 


Seeing that a thoughtful expres- 
sion spread itself over his face, Ger- 
trudewas afraid he might lapse again 
into silence, and once more asked 
him eagerly to tell her about the 


He did so. He told her of 
the old times at Rowley, of the ge- 
niality, heartiness, popularity, hap- 
piness of the Squire ; of his pretty 


Squire. 


young wife, her death, the change 
it wrought in thefriend he so loved ; 
of the long-unbroken confidence 
which had existed between them, 
only disturbed by death; and as 
he told the story, and dwelt upon 
the affectionate 
which it revived, he felt how little 
death had really disturbed the tie 
between them, how faithfully he 
had kept his friend’s secret, and 
how wonderful it was to think that 
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his own daughter was so deeply 
concerned in it— quite uncon- 
sciously. As her mobile, expres- 
sive face lighted up with interest 
and emotion, he looked at her 
with deep tenderness and com- 
passion, thinking of the common 
suffering which linked her with 
his dead friend, and made that 
secret more important to her than 
even it had been to him. Forhim 
it was over and done with for ever ; 
for her its baleful and guilty in- 
fluence lingered still. 

‘Is Miles like the Squire?’ Ger- 
trude asked. 

‘Yes,’ replied Lord Sandilands, 
‘like him in face and in character, 
but of a milder temper. Mark 
Challoner was very hot-tempered 
in his youth, quick, and impatient. 
Miles is more like his mother in 
his ways. She was a very sweet 
woman, and a terrible loss to her 
husband.’ 

It was a relief to them to have 
thus slipped into an easy and fa- 
miliar mention of him whose name 
had been for so long unspoken 
between them. 

‘Have you heard of Miles late- 
ly, father?’ said Gertrude quietly, 
and without removing her eyes 
from Lord Sandilands’ face. 

‘I am very glad you have asked 
me, my dear,’ replied her father. 
‘I did not like to talk of Miles to 
you until you should mention him 
first. I have heard from him late- 
ly, and I don’t like the tone in 
which he writes about himself.’ 

‘Is he ill?’ said Gertrude, with 
quick alarm in her face and in her 
voice. 

‘No, not at all; but he is tho- 
roughly discontented and unhappy. 
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He has tried his very best and 
hardest to live the life of a model 
English squire at Rowley, but he 
cannot do it; he has no heart for 
it; and I should not be surprised 
any day to hear that he had given 
up the useless attempt. He has 
not forgotten you, Gertrude; and 
he cannot forget you.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ she said in 
the same calm tone. ‘I suppose I 
ought to say otherwise ; but itwould 
not be true, and I cannot say it. I 
deceived him, and was forced to 
disappoint him, and bring a great 
cross on his life; but I cannot say 
that I should be glad to know he 
had forgotten me, and had found 
elsewhere the happiness he thought 
he might have had with me.’ 

‘fam glad you speak so frankly 
to me,’ said Lord Sandilands, lay- 
ing his hand tenderly on the shin- 
ing bands of Gertrude’s dark-brown 
hair. ‘I have been thinking a 
great deal about you and Miles 
Challoner; and I should like to 
know exactly how you feel about 
him,’ 

The answer was very plainly to 
be read in her face, but Gertrude 
did not hesitate to give it in words. 

‘There is no change in my feel- 
ings for him, father,’ she said. ‘I 
shall never cease to love him.’ 

‘Would you marry him, Ger- 
trude, if he came to ask you, 
though your marriage should in- 
volve your relinquishing all con- 
nexion with England, breaking en- 
tirely, even more completely than 
we have done, with old associa- 
tions, and making quite a new life 
in a new country for yourselves ? 
Don’t start, my dear, and look so 
agitated ; he has not told me to 
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ask you this. You are not re- 
quired to give a decision. I have 
asked you for my own satisfaction, 
because / want to know.’ 

‘I would marry him,’ Gertrude 
answered, ‘to go to the other end 
of the world with him, if it did not 
mean parting with you—but that 
can never be—without a scruple, 
without a regret, without a fear. 
But he could not marry me—have 
I not deceived him?—even sup- 
posing he cared for me now as he 
once did. No, no, that is over, 
and I must not repine, blest as my 
life is far above my deserts.’ 

She put her father’s hand to her 
lips as she spoke, then laid her soft 
cheek tenderly upon it. 

‘And you think the obstacle 
which your hard fate raised be- 
tween you and Miles is insur- 
mountable ? said Lord Sandilands, 
thinking the while of that obstacle 
of which she was unconscious. 

‘I think so,’ Gertrude answered 
sadly. ‘Do not you? Have you 
any reason for thinking it is not 
so?” 

‘None that I can make you un- 
derstand, my child,’ sai 1 Lord San- 
dilands. ‘ But I havea strong con- 
viction—a feeling which may not 
be reasonable, but is irresistible— 
that all this strange riddle of your 
life will yet work itself out to a 
clear and happy solution in your 
becoming Miles Challoner’s wife. 
I understand the extent and force 
of the objections much better than 
you do, and give them their full 
weight in the estimation of the 
world. But (since I have been 
here particularly) I have for some 
time ceased to set very great store 
by the opinions of the world, and 
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to believe that there is much hap- 
piness or even satisfaction to be 
got out of conformity to them. I 
fancy Miles is very strongly of my 
opinion, and in time—not a very 
long time either—I have a perfect 
conviction that all will be well, 
and that when I leave you I shall 
do so in better hands than mine.’ 

Gertrude’s tears were falling be- 
fore her father concluded these 
sentences, which he spoke with 
much earnestness, and for some 
time she did not speak. At length 
she said : 

‘When he writes to you, does 
he ever mention me ?’ 

‘ Always, and always in the same 
invariable tone. No other woman 
will ever be offered the place in 
his home which he once hoped 
would have been yours. This he 
has told me often, and desired I 
should tell you, if ever, or when- 
ever, you should again speak of 
him to me.’ 

‘He knows we have not spoken 
of him lately ?’ 

‘He knows that, and has been 
satisfied that it should be so; the 
time that has elapsed since the 
event that set you free has not 
been too long for a silence dic- 
tated by propriety ; but it has ex- 
pired now, Gertrude, and I think 
you and he might be brought to 
understand each other, and make 
up your minds, like rational peo- 
ple, what extent of sacrifice you 
are prepared to make to secure 
the privilege of passing the re- 
mainder of your lives together.’ 

‘I have it not in my power to 
make any sacrifice,’ said Gertrude ; 
‘that must come from hin, if it is 
to come at all. I wish I had; but 
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it is he who would have all to for- 
give, all to forego, all to endure.’ 
Lord Sandilands, with his secret 
knowledge of the truth, felt that she 
had reason in her words. But he 
had strong faith in Miles Challoner, 
and confident hope in the result 
of a plan which he had formed, 
and on which this conversation 
with his daughter finally deter- 
mined him to act. He did not 
prolong their conference, but bade 
Gertrude be of good cheer, and 
trust in him and in the future. She 
gave him her ready promise, and a 
fervent assurance of the happiness 
and contentment of her life with 
him, and said a few earnest words 
of affection to him, which her father 
received with a fervourwhich would 
have astonished himself almost as 
much as it would have surprised 
his London acquaintances. As the 
shades of evening deepened, silence 
fell upon Lord Sandilands and Ger- 
trude once more, unbroken until 
he asked her to sing to him. She 
complied immediately (her father 
and the peasants were the only 
persons who now heard the glo- 
rious voice which had enchanted 
the most splendid, refined, and 
critical audience in the world), and 
the rich, thrilling strains soon float- 
ed out upon the pure mountain- 
air. Her father—lying on a couch 
beneath the window at the end of 
the long room, which commanded 
a glorious view of the valley leading 
up to the Col d’Auterne, and from 
whence Gertrude had watched many 
a sunrise, and gazed atmanyamoon- 
light scene, such as no words could 
convey a description of —listened 
to her singing, and was transported 
in fancy back to the long-vanished 
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past. The last song which Ger- 
trude sung that night was the first 
she had sung at the concert at 
Carabas House, when Miles Chal- 
loner had looked upon her to love 
her, and Lord Sandilands had look- 
ed at her and found Gertrude Gau- 
thier’s features in her face. 

A few days later, when he had 
considered the matter maturely, 
and made up his mind that in the 
way which had suggested itself to 
him the happiness of his daughter 
and Miles Challoner might be se- 
cured, Lord Sandilands wrote to 
his dead friend’s son. ‘The letter 
was a long one, replying fully to 
the last which he had received from 
Miles, and giving him excellent 
advice, which the writer was tho- 
roughly well qualified to offer, con- 
cerning the disposition and manage- 
ment of his property. It contained 
intelligence of Lord Sandilands’ 
health, and a description of the 
focale and its resources. Then it 
continued : 


‘I have purposely avoided men- 
tioning Gertrude to you until the 
present stage of my letter should have 
been reached, because I have much to 
say concerning her of a more serious 
nature than the details of her daily 
occupations, and a report of her 
health and looks. The latter are good, 
the former are as usual, She stilt 
retains unaltered her pleasure in the 
mountain scenery, the primitive peo- 
ple, and the flowers. She is still the 
same to me—an affectionate daughter 
and a charming companion. But 
some time has now passed since the 
death of her unhappy husband, and 
its influence is telling upon her. I 
have not been blind to the change in 
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her; and a few days ago, for the 
first time, I mentioned you, and ét- 
cited from her an avowal which Lam 
about to disclose to Jou, addressing 
you in my double character (and of 
course without her knowledge) of 
Gertrude’s father and your oldest, 
and I think I may add truest, friend. 
She is still attached to you—and in 
spite of all the sorrow and all the 
equivocal experiences which have been 
hers—with a fresh, vivid, and trust- 
ing affection, which would suffice, or 
I am very much mistaken in my 
estimate of both of you, to make your 
lives, if united, happy. I do not 
entertain any doubt that your feelings 
towards her remain unchanged, and 
it is on this supposition that I now 
address you. You have known me 
long, my dear Miles, and as well as 
a man of your age can know a man 
of mine; and when I tell you that 
I regret more deeply, bitterly, and 
unavailingly than anything else—it 
is my lot, the common one of old age, 
to look back upon the past with vain 
bitterness and regret—the having 
hesitated before the opinion of the 
world in doing my duty by the woman 
I loved, and following to a practical 
issue my own conviction of the means 
by which my true happiness might 
have been secured, you will not sus- 
pect me of unduly underrating, or 
carelessly despising, the opinion and 
the judgment of the world. The cir- 
cumstances must be very exceptional 
indeed under which I would counsel 
any man, holding a fair position in 
society and endowed with the duties 
and privileges of a landed proprietor 
as you are, to defy the opinion of 
society, and to turn his back on those 
duties and privileges. But yours is 
a very exceptional position, and I do 
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Jou to do both these things 


— 


counsel 
Your heart is not in Rowley Court, 
nor are you capable of fulfilling your 
duties as you are at present. Make 
new ones for yourself, my dear Miles. 
Yield to the inclination which you 
have partly confessed, and which I 
have very distinctly perceived, and 
turn your back upon the scene which 
has been overclouded for you since 
your boyhood by a sorrow which has 
ever been, and must remain, a mys- 
lery to Jou. Geoffrey Challoner’s 
crime is buried in the grave of Gil- 
bert Lloyd ; but you will never lay 
its ghost while you remain at Rowley 
Court. I am neither a credulous 
nor a superstitious man; but I have 
scen more instances than one of the 
passing away of the “ luck” of an old 
place, and I feel that Rowley Court 
is one of those from which the old 
** luck” has passed away. So far as 
leaving the place is concerned, I be- 
lieve my advice will only anticipate, 
if even it does anticipate, the resolu- 
tion I fully expect to hear you have 
by this time taken. And now to my 
other point. Society in England and 
English law do not recognise such a 
marriage as that of yourself and 
Gertrude would be ; and under any- 
thing like ordinary circumstances I 
should be one of the first and strongest 
protestants against such a union; 
but as IT have already said, yours are 
the most exceptionable circumstances 
conceivable out of the region of the 
wildest 


romance. Your marriage 


with Gertrude could not injure any 


rights, or offend any principles or 
prejudices, as no one ever likely to 
see your faces again, or, if you did 
marry, ever to be aware of the fact, 
has the least notion of the existence 


of those circumstances. Sell the pro- 
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perty, leave England, and if you 
still love Gertrude, as she loves you, 
marry her, and seek happiness and 
home in a foreign land. JI write 
now, you must bear in mind, remem- 
bering that she is entirely ignorant 
of the complication in your story and 
hers which sets it apart from perhaps 
any other human experience. She 
regards herself as a faulty woman, 
who deceived the man she loved by an 
assumption which she deems unpar- 
donable, undeniable, even after that 
wretched man’s death had set her free. 
You regard her as still (as I believe) 
the object of your truest love, but 
farted from you by the fact that the 
man who made her miserable, and 
might have made her guilty had not 
true love intervened to save her, was 
your own brother, the author of the 
misery which made the latter years 
of your father dark and cheerless. 
These are both substantial truths and 


phantoms,—the first in their simple 
existence, the second in the effect they 
ought to produce on such a mind as 


yours. The misfortunes of your life 
are irremediable; but they are also 
past and gone, and the future may 
still be yours—yours, too, without a 
braving of opinion, a defiance of the 
world to which you would probably 
not feel equal, if the selection of your 
Suture course of proceeding were put 
before you hampered with any such 
imperative condition. You might 
take wealth with you to a foreign 
land, and the antecedents of your 
wife could never be known there to 
anyone; here, only to me; and Lam 
ready to give your determination to 
carry out such a scheme as this my 
warmest approbation and support, 
though, if you do it, I must lose the 
society of my child, which is inex- 


pressibly dear to me. But I owe it 
to Gertrude, and still more to Ger- 
trude’s mother, that I should not rest 
content with a half-compensation to 
my daughter, that she should not be 
only half-happy. I know in what 
her true happiness would consist, 
and it shall not be wanting through 
any failure of self-denial on my part. 
My time here is not to be long ; per- 
haps it may be peaceful, and less 
haunted by remorse, if my daughter 
becomes your wife. I have sinned 
much towards the living and the 
dead ; and though there does not at 
first sight appear to be any reparation 
in the scheme which I propose, there 
is a reparation which you will un- 
derstand in part, and I entirely. If 
ZT am not in error in respect to your 
Seelings, write to me, and say that 
you will join us here, when the ne- 
cessary arrangement of your affairs 
will admit of your coming.’ 


When Lord Sandilands had 
written this letter, he did not im- 
mediately despatch it, but laid it 
by for a few days, during which he 
deliberated with himself much and 
secretly. But the end of all his 
meditations, the upshot of all his 
close observation of Gertrude, was 
a conviction that the letter was an 
exposition of the truth, and ought 
to be sent. Accordingly, on the 
fourth day after he had written he 
despatched it, and it was fortunate 
that he had taken and acted upon 
the resolution at the time he did; 
for Lord Sandilands was not to 
act upon any more resolutions, or 
play any active part in the affairs 
of this world any more. 

On the evening of the day on 
which his letter to Miles Challoner 
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had been sent away, and while his 
daughter was singing to him, Lord 
Sandilands was taken ill with acute 
gout. The attack had many fea- 
tures in common with that which 
had tried him so severely at St. 
Grillards, but was more severe and 
exhausting. The English doctor 
from Chamouni shook his head 
and looked very grave from the 
first,—he was naturally a gloomy 
practitioner, but in this instance 
his gravity was amply justified. 
There was not enough rallying- 
power in the constitution of the 
patient it seemed, and the illness 
rapidly assumed a fatal aspect. The 
intelligence was conveyed, not with- 
out humane gentleness, to Gertrude, 
on whom its effect was overwhelm- 
ing indeed. A kind of stupefaction 
came over her; she could render 
but little assistance, but she never 
left her father, and even when his 
exhaustion was greatest he was 
conscious of her presence. 

One day, when the end was only 
a few hours off, she was sitting by 
Lord Sandilands’ bed, holding one 
of his thin hands in hers, and 
gazing with looks expressive of 
such anguish as only such a vigil 
knows, on his sleeping face. A 
slight noise at the door disturbed 
her, but she merely raised her hand 
with a warning gesture, and did 
not turn her head. In another 
moment a man’s form approached 
her with swift, noiseless strides, 
and she was silently clasped in the 
arms of Miles Challoner. 

Thus sheltered, thus comforted, 
her father found her when he awoke, 
and a little while after Lord Sandi- 


lands died. 
* 


CHAPTER IX. 
TWELVE MONTHS AFTER. 


More than twelve months had 
rolled away since the man called 
Gilbert Lloyd had been found dead 
in his lodgings in Duke-street, when 
the medical journals improved the 
occasion and had a word of advice 
for the general public, and a good 
many words of abuse for each 
other, and when the affair created 
a little sensation ; for amongst a 
certain set Lloyd was very well 
known, and on the whole very 
much hated for his success in life. 
The fact of his quarrel with Lord 
Ticehurst had got wind, though the 
cause of it was kept secret, and 
had been duly rejoiced over: but 
the man must have had extraordi- 
nary luck, everyone said; for the 
newspapers, in their account of the 
inquest, published a half-written 
letter which was found in his room, 
and on which he had evidently 
been engaged when seized with 
the spasm which he sought to allay 
with that confounded poison, which 
he had evidently taken in mistake 
for the medicine standing by it, in 
which he alluded to the offer made 
to him by some nobleman, of an 
appointment exactly like that which 
he held with Lord Ticehurst, and 
which, the latter said, the state of 
his health made him decline. At 
the inquest Mrs. Jobson gave her 
evidence as to the fit with which 
her lodger had been seized on the 
morning previous to his death, and 
as to the remedy which he told her 
had been prescribed for him; a 
practical chemist gave professional 
evidence; Mr. Pattle produced the 
letter he had received; the coro- 
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ner summed up, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict that the deceased 
had died from a dose of poison 
taken accidentally. But this was 
more than twelve months since, 
and the manner of Gilbert Lloyd’s 
death was never spoken of; and 
the fact of his ever having lived 
was almost forgotten by the mem- 
bers of that busy, reckless, stirring 
world in which he had moved and 
had his being ; that world which 
calls but for the ‘living present,’ 
and carefully closes its eyes against 
both the past and the future. 

That world which never makes 
the smallest difference in its career 
whether old members drop out of 
it, or new members are caught up 
and whirled along with it, was pur- 
suing its course in very much its 
ordinary way. The Marchioness 
of Carabas still had a Soul which 
required male supervision, and still 
found somebody to supervise it; 
though Mr. Pennington’s year of 
office had expired, another charm- 
ing creature reigned in his stead. 
Mr. Boulderson Munns still drove 
his mail-phaeton, still told his fo- 
reign artists that he didn’t under- 
stand ‘their d—d palaver,’ and 
still managed the Grand Scandi- 
navian Opera, though not with so 
much success as formerly. There 
had been a reaction after Miss Lam- 
bert’s secession from the boards ; 
people began to think there was 
something good at the Regent, and 
went to see ; and the heart of Mr. 
Munns was heavy under his gorge- 
ous waistcoat, and he had half 
made up his mind to retiring from 
management, or, as he phrased it, 
‘cuttin’ the whole concern.’ 

A change had come over one 
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person who has played an import- 
ant part in this little drama—Lord 
Ticehurst. Gilbert Lloyd’s place 
in that young nobleman’s establish- 
ment never was filled up, much 
to the disgust of Bobby Maitland, 
who wrote off directly he heard of 
the quarrel, volunteering his ser- 
vices, and being perfectly ready to 
throw over his then patron, Mr. 
Stackborough, at a moment’s no- 
tice. But the news of his old com- 
panion’s death acted as a great 
shock upon the young earl, and 
those reflections which had come 
upon him during that homeward 
drive from Roastings, after his re- 
fusal by Miss Lambert, came upon 
him with redoubled force. His life 
was purposeless, and worse than 
purposeless ; was passed in a not 
very elevated pursuit among very 
degrading surroundings. He had 
a name and position to keep up; 
and though his brains were not 
much, he knew that he might do 
something towards filling his sta- 
tion in life, and, please God, he 
would. From Mr. Toshington you 
may gather that Lord Ticehurst has 
carried out his intention. ‘God 
knows what has come to Etching- 
ham, sir!’ the old gentleman, who 
has grown very shaky and senile, 
will say ; ‘ you never saw a fellow 
so changed. He’s cut the turf and 
all that low lot of fellows—deuced 
good thing, that ; lives almost en- 
tirely at his place down in Sussex, 
and has gone in for farmin’, and 
cattle-breedin’, and that kind of 
thing. What does it mean, eh? 
Well, I don’t know, more than that 
there’s never a sudden change in a 
man that I’ve ever seen, that there 
wasn’t one thing at the bottom of 
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it. A woman ?—of course! They 
do say that Grace Belwether, niece 
of my old friend Sir Giles, is a 
devilish pretty, sensible young wo- 
man, and that Etchingham is very 
sweet on her.’ 

And Miles Challoner, was he 
changed? He was sobered and 
saddened, perhaps; for a great 
deal of the gilding, which is but 
gum and gold-paper after all, but 
which makes life seem bright and 
alluring, had been ruthlessly rubbed 
off during the past two years, and 
he bore about with him what was 
at once the greatest sorrow and the 
greatest joy—his love for Gertrude. 
This absorbing feeling influenced 
his whole life, and so engrossed 
him that he gave up everything in 
which he had formerly taken in- 
terest, and passed his time in re- 
calling fleeting recollections of the 
happy days he had spent in the 
society of his beloved, and in en- 
deavouring to arrange the wildest 
and most improbable combination 
of chances under which those happy 
days might be renewed. Long 
since he had fled from the ‘ gross 
mud-honey of town’—where almost 
every place was fraught with bitter 
memories not merely of the loved 
and lost, but of the wretched man 
his brother, whose career of crime 
had been so suddenly brought to 
a close—and had established him- 
self at Rowley Court in the hope 
that the quiet life and the occupa- 
tion which his position required, 
and in which he would involve 
himself, would bring about a sur- 
cease of that gnawing pain which 
was ever at his heart. 

All in vain. The ghost of the 
dead Past was not to be laid by 
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change of scene; nor in the clear 
air of the country did the uncom- 
promising Future loom brighter 
and more rosily than it had in 
murky London. Nor horse, nor 
dog, nor gun afforded the smallest 
pleasure to Miles Challoner, who 
said ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ whichever first 
entered his head when his steward 
made suggestions or asked for in- 
structions, and who walked about 
his estate with his head hanging 
on his breast and his hands clasp- 
ed behind him, chewing the cud 
of his bitter fancy, and wondering 
whether this purposeless, useless 
existence would ever terminate, 
and whether before his death he 
should ever have the chance of 
playing a part in the great drama 
of life. 

One day he took a sudden de- 
termination. It was useless, he 
felt, remaining inert, inactive as he 
was, ever pursuing a vain phantom 
and letting his energies rust and 
his opportunities of doing real good 
pass by. He was a young man, 
and there was a life before him yet. 
Not there, not in his old ancestral 
home, hampered by ‘ proud laws 
of precedent’ and conventionality, 
dragged down by old memories 
and associations with things by- 
gone, but in the New World. Why 
should he not yet make his life a 
source of happiness and comfort 
to himself and others? He had 
no sentimental notions about part- 
ing with his family acres. He 
should never marry, of that he was 
firmly convinced, and at his death 
they would go to someone forwhom 
he cared not one jot. Better to 
part with them at once, and take 
the proceeds with him to Austra- 
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lia, where at least he should be 
free from haunting memories of the 
past, and have the chance of mak- 
ing a career for himself. 

This determination he at once 
proceeded to carry into effect, 
writing to his lawyer, and giving 
him instructions for the sale of the 
Rowley Court property so soon as 
he could find a purchaser. Finda 
purchaser ! It was difficult to make 
a selection. The Walbrooks and 
the Walbrooks’ friends, who had 
bought land in the neighbourhood 
on Sir Thomas Walbrook’s recom- 
mendation, and the friends who 
had been staying with the Wal- 
brooks, and thought they would 
like to have property in the neigh- 
bourhood—all self-made men who 
came up to London with halfa- 
crown and were then worth mil- 
lions—all wanted to buy Rowley 
Court. Eventually, however, Miles 
gave the preference to Sir Thomas 
himself, and the arrangement had 
just been concluded between them 
when Miles received the letter 
with which the reader has been 
made acquainted in the previous 
chapter. 


In one of the wildest and yet 
most peaceful scenes of the Alpine 
land, the grave of the English no- 
bleman was made, by his own de- 


sire. He had no wish that his re- 
mains should be brought to Eng- 
land, but desired that they should 
be suffered to remain where his 
last quiet days of life had been 
passed in the society of his daugh- 
ter. Under the shadow of the 
rustic church he rested ; and when 
all had been done, Gertrude and 
Miles found themselves alone. It 
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was a solemn time and a solemn 
occasion ; and their utter isolation 
from all whom they had ever pre- 
viously known, the strangeness of 
the scene, and the urgency and 
uncertainty of the future, oppressed 
them ; while the loss of the best 
friend either had ever possessed so 
darkened the horizon for them, 
that not even their mutual and 
avowed love could brighten it. 

By Lord Sandilands’ desire Miles 
Challoner had sent for his solicitor, 
who arrived at the Fer & Cheval in 
time to be present at the funeral, 
and to whom Gertrude confided all 
the papers which her father had 
with him. Their contents were ex- 
plicit. The greater portion of Lord 
Sandilands’ property he had had the 
power to dispose of, and he had 
left it unreservedly to his daughter. 
There was no mention made of any 
other person; and Mr. Leggatt, the 
solicitor, was charged by his late 
client with the administration of 
the bequest. 

The evening had fallen on the 
day whose morning had seen Lord 
Sandilands’ quiet and simple fune- 
ral. Mr. Leggatt had explained to 
Gertrude her very satisfactory po- 
sition in worldly affairs, and had 
received the few instructions she 
had to give him. He then stated 
that he should be obliged to start 
on his homeward journey on the 
following day, and inquired Ger- 
trude’s immediate intentions with 
regard to her own movements. Ger- 
trude replied that she could not 
tell him until the morning. Then 
Mr. Leggatt discreetly retired, and 
the lovers and mourners were left 


alone. 
~~ 
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‘I sent you from me because I 
had deceived you,’ said Gertrude, 
when the conversation, after long 
lingering upon the details of the 
past and upon the friends they had 
lost, was flagging. ‘ And I thought 
you stayed away and made no sign 
because you could not forgive me.’ 

‘I stayed away because you had 
been deceived,’ said Miles, ‘and 
the time had not come when I could 
tell you the truth and ask you to 
aid me in making the best of it for 
us both. You know it all now.’ 
He took the letter Lord Sandilands 
had written to him from her hand. 
‘You know that the miserable man 
who was to both of us a rock 
ahead through life was my brother 
—the shame and misfortune of our 
family.’ 

Gertrude bowed her head and 
covered her face with her hands. 

He continued: ‘ All that can be 
said, except how truly and de- 
voted!y I love you, is said in this 


letter—the last message of your 
father, of my best friend. 


There 
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is nothing in England for which 
we care: we have no ties there ; 
we are bound to each other only 
by ties of love and sorrow in all 
the world. No one knows, no one 
can ever know, what that unhappy 
man was to you and to me. Will 
you let me try to make you for- 
give and forget it all in a happier 
marriage? Ours is an exceptional 
case. The world would condemn 
us, if the world knew all it could, 
which would be only half the 
truth ; we know all the truth, and 
are free from self-condemnation. 
say yes, Gertrude ; not to me only, 
remember, but to him whom we 
have lost ; and we shall never see 
England any more, or part again 
in this world.’ 

Gertrude made him no answer in 
words. Her head was still bowed, 
and her eyes hidden by one hand ; 
but she placed the other in his, and 
he knew that she was won. 

Their marriage took place at 
Berne, and they are lost in the 
crowd, 














“ELLE ET LUI.” 


ELLE, 


Ir thou dost think it possible to make 
Disruption of the invisible tender ties 
That placed our unity beyond surmise,— 
If thou dost deem that we may yet retake 
The outpoured molten metal of our lives, 
And run it in another mould than this 
We have used to cast in,—if each lingering kiss, 
Each recollection which my memory hives, 
Be counted naught,—then, free from visible stain, 
Take back thy life ere it solidifies 
Into a hard cold image, metal-wise ; 
While I—Impossible ! This deep, dull pain 
Tells me that mine is shaped and set,—defies 
All change,—will break, but will not mould again. 


LUI. 


What second face is this importunes me ? 

What other eyes glow passionate on my gaze? 
Lips of what other seem to draw from thee 

The heart whose utmost constancy repays 
3ut scantly such endearments as approve 

Thee? From what silken stateliness did quiver 
The subtle influence that distorts my love, 

Like compass-needle making it to shiver, 
Infirm with strong divergence from the pole 
Of its habitual impulse? Needs my whole 
Strength for self-conquering effort.—See, she waits ! 

Angelic temptress, almost thou constrainst me! 
And yet—the other face—Away! ‘The gates 

Of very heaven shall not prevail against me! 
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